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The Fellowship 
of Suffering 


in Kurope 


By 
ADOLF KELLER 


OW does the war affect church life and struc- 
true in Europe? One of the most interesting 
features is that Christianity as an institution is 

becoming paralleled in certain countries, as in Russia, 
by Christianity as a movement. It is a movement of 
faith and love, not in an organized form—without 
churches, orders, doctrines, hierarchies, academies; a 
vibration of the heart, a following of Christ, a new 
brotherhood, an enthusiasm willing to accept suffering 
—the two or three meeting in the name of Christ (but 
in Russia there may be two or three, or perhaps twenty 
to thirty millions), the unknown, unorganized Chris- 
tians, the church of the churchless in the catacombs. 


In Germany a parallel feature that may be seen is 
the fact that more than ever the life of the church 
must be found in the living cells of the congregations. 
A faithful congregation is invulnerable, while central 
organizations, consistories, councils, conferences, synods 
can be hit by oppression or persecution. 

Christianity is again on the move, dynamic not 
static, heroic not comfortable, a church under the cross, 
not a church of success. 

This does not mean that the organized churches are 
distintegrating. But they are really “under the cross.” 

I saw on my way to Lisbon Pastor Boegner in 
unoccupied France, and he summed up in one sentence 
the situation in the Protestant churches of France. He 
said: “We are on the bottom of the abyss—but we 
know that God is there also.” Then he quoted the 
verses from Psalm 139—“If I make my bed in Hell, 
thou art there also.’ The Protestant Reformed 
Church of France is of course divided into two sections. 
It cannot hold a synod under present circumstances, 
and communication from one to another is extremely 
difficult. Many pastors are still in prison camps. 
Thousands of evacuated people from Alsace-Lorraine 
cannot yet return to their country, and it is difficult 
to build up the scattered congregations again. This 
means a tremendous challenge to laymen and also to 
the wives of the pastors. A new understanding of the 
meaning of universal priesthood is rising in the Chris- 
tian church wherever the responsibility of each member 
of the church for maintaining the activity of the church 
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and protestant solidarity is felt—and acted upon. 

The theological faculties are in a critical situation, 
especially that of Paris, which is supported by a com- 
mittee and private gifts. The members of these facul- 
ties, doing their work under all kind of hardships, are 
certainly the professors with the poorest salaries in 
Europe, as are the pastors. But French Protestantism 
has always had a heroic character since the time of the 
persecution of the Huguenots, and what Marie Du- 
rand, a Huguenot woman, wrote on the stone walls 
of her prison in Aignes Mortes—the sole word 
“Resistez”—has become the slogan of thousands of 
brave Protestants, ministers and laymen, who resist 
the temptation of faith coming to them with all kinds 
of privations, sufferings, and hardships. 


The church organized, for those who are perhaps in 
the deepest abyss of suffering—the refugees in French 
camps—regular centers of help and religious services. 

In Finland the Church has a tremendous task in 
building up again the congregations which were 
evacuated from the territory ceded to Russia. In 
larger families, the children are sent to school, church 
and Sunday schools, by shifts, because they have not 
enough clothes or shoes for all to go simultaneously. 
A shortage of food is already felt in Finland. Our 
central office for interchurch aid in Geneva sent 200,000 
Swiss frances as a help from the Reformed Church of 
Switzerland to the Lutheran Church of Finland—a 
fine ecumenical gesture in a time when all churches 
have to stand together and cannot afford to stress their 
denominational differences. 


In Occupied Countries 


In the occupied countries like Norway, Holland, 
Denmark, Czechoslovakia, the churches try to main- 
tain their activities quietly and with restricted liberty. 
The church has only her divine word but is using it to 
defend liberty and justice as we hear it in Norway, 
Holland, and Switzerland. 

In Sweden, by a committee for inner spiritual defense, 
as in Switzerland, a great effort is made to help other 
suffering churches. These countries are now the only 
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ones which are still able to render such help. But 
their resources are rapidly decreasing. 

Many churches, especially in Eastern Europe, Po- 
land, the Baltic countries, and Russia, have disap- 
peared entirely behind the iron curtain of the Bol- 
shevist army. Thousands of people were deported to 
Siberia and Turkestan. The hopeful evangelical 
movement in the Polish Ukraine has been entirely 
smashed. The pastors who could escape into Ger- 
many are supported by the Central Office in Geneva; 
the chapels are used for other purposes, and the con- 
gregations were evacuated. 

It may be hoped that a change will take place now 
that Russia has entered into a closer co-operation with 
Western Protestant countries. And it may be time for 
the voice of these countries to speak for religious lib- 
erty which has been denied hitherto to millions of our 
fellow Christians. But this will depend on the political 
and military issue of the present war. 


Ways to Help 


We do not have to wait with our help until the war 
is over and until we can begin to build again. It is 
necessary now to do what is in our power to assure 
millions of our fellow Christians that they are not left 
alone. 

There is help possible on a general humanitarian 
basis such as the Unitarian Service Committee, the 
Friends Service Committee, the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y. W. C. A., the Red Cross, and others are rendering 
to suffering people in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent. Such help must go on. 

But there is also help possible from church to 
church. There is one category of people especially 
who may expect more help from America than 
hitherto, the Christian refugees. Thousands have to 
be fed and maintained in France, Switzerland, Portu- 
gal, Great Britain, Sweden. They have been baptised, 
and many are members of the church. They form a 
test for the church, a searching question placed before 
the Christian conscience: Does it mean anything to 
be a member of a church? Is suffering really an appeal 
to the Christian heart, and is it answered in the spirit 
of Christ who told us to feed the hungry, to visit 
those in prison? The small and impoverished churches 
in the helping countries are near the limit of their re- 
sources. They look for help from the good Samaritan 
which is America. 

Where there is a will to help, there is a way. Relief 
can now reach Christian people in France, Spain, Italy, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and even Poland. 
The Central Office entered into an agreement with the 
church in Germany which has made it possible, at 
least hitherto, for much help to reach suffering Chris- 
tians even in occupied countries. 

Such help is a test for Protestant solidarity and 
growing ecumenical consciousness. It is a test for 
American Christianity, likewise, as hunger, persecution, 
and temptation are a test of faith for the European 
Christians. A harvest of deeper spiritual experiences 
is ripening in such times which is the promise for the 
future. 
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Valor in Belfast 


O* Easter Sunday there was a record attendance at 
York Street Church, in Belfast, Ireland. The 
minister, Rev. Arthur Linden Agnew, announced a 
great meeting for the next Sunday to plan for activi- 
ties in behalf of denominational work. Three days 
later came the air-raid. Sunday, April 20, witnessed a 
strange contrast. The newspapers announced that 500 
people had been killed, 1,600 wounded, and 500,000 
rendered homeless.. Such men of the congregation as 
could be gathered assembled in working clothes and 
led by the minister in dungarees and tin hat entered 
the church building. In four hours a transformation 
had been effected, the floor of the church was reached, 
and a claim could be made that the hall below might 
be considered usable. 

The indomitable spirit of this Irish church has 
grown from the days when the “Second Congregation 
of Dissenters” in Belfast established a circulating 
theological library and a course of evening lectures that 
were so well attended by the working classes that 
another year a place of worship had to be found. A 
meeting-house in York Street known as “Beth Birei” 
(House of My Creator) was bought. In 1840 the first 
regular minister was called, and the York Street Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian Church was born. It has 
lived and labored for one hundred years through times 
of famine, distress, and riot, its congregation moving 
further afield and collapse often threatening. 

The building finally became derelict, debts piled up, 
and a minister could no longer be supported. A hand- 
ful of devoted members refused to give up, and in 
1923 came Dr. Agnew, young, enthusiastic, and eager 
to try his hand at reviving the church. York Street 
was born again. The annual meetings in Ulster Hall 
with the slogan “Not an empty seat!” have been 
attended year after year by over 2,500 people, with 
hundreds turned away. 

The church had gathered a great congregation, paid 
all the debts, and completely renovated the edifice, 
with heating and lighting installed, and galleries added 
in both church and hall to accommodate the growing 
numbers. Then came the war. Nothing daunted and 
despite the loss of many members drafted to military 
service, they actually increased their membership and 
their financial support. 

In a letter lately received, Dr. Agnew writes, “We 
had a great centenary. The building was made a 
perfect gem after eighteen years in which improve- 
ments never ceased. We had acquired 400 members, 
just enough to maintain it. Now alas, after all this 
faithfulness Sennacherib came and our beloved church 
passed in one night. 

“IT am strangely glad that our church did not die 
out but passed in its glory. It will live for us all as it 
was in the last few weeks of its hundred years—bright. 
beautiful, happy, and thronged with people. With 
the church went the communion set given by the staff 
of the American Unitarian Association and all the 
records of a hundred years.” 
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American Fiction between Wars 


By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


Professor Beach, Chairman of 
the English Department of the 
University of Minnesota, is an 
authority on the modern novel 
and American literature. His 
new book, American Fiction be- 
tween 1920-1940, was published 
in March by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. This book grew out of 
two series of lectures which he 
gave for the Women’s Alliance of 
the First Unitarian Society of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in the 
winters of 1939-40 and 1940-41. 


ORLD wars are not isolated or purely military 

\\/ phenomena; they are symptoms of profound 

developments in the social life and ideology of 
the times that suffer them; and it is often possible to 
trace highly significant relations between the litera- 
ture of a given age and the great wars that mark it. 
The generous ideology of the French Revolution was 
of extreme importance in rousing the imagination of 
poets like Wordsworth; and it was in reaction against 
the Terror and Napoleon that they built up the elo- 
quent defences of their metaphysic, such as The 
Prelude and Biographia Literaria. The Napoleonic 
wars were marked by severe political repression in 
England, and the defeat of Napoleon by political re- 
pression throughout Europe; and this was a sharp 
spur to Shelley and Byron and Hazlitt. The Na- 
poleonic wars, together with the industrial revolution, 
were the cause of terrible suffering and disorganization 
in industry, which more than anything else set off the 
prophetic fireworks of Carlyle and Ruskin. 

On American writers who took their start with the 
World War of 1914, one great effect of this experience 
was to make them disinclined to many tones of senti- 
ment which were natural to writers of an earlier time. 
So many ideologies had been discredited, so many 
“absolutes” exploded, these men set out with resolute 
determination to dispense in their work with a rhetoric 
of which they had been made suspicious and with any 
assumption of “values” which did not seem to rise 
spontaneously from the human scene as it deployed 
before them. The result was a body of fiction, in par- 
ticular, which, in spite of great brilliancy and artistic 
resourcefulness, has seemed to many readers too bleak 
and chilling for the needs of the spirit. To many 
critics it has even appeared to be the product of cyni- 
cism and irresponsibility; but this, in my opinion, is a 


hasty judgment, which does not give due credit to. 


these men for their intellectual honesty and the deep, 
the fierce concern they have for essentially decent 


- human behavior and the possibility of a better social 


order. Their cynicism is at worst an exaggerated fear 
of passing false money. 

We had hoped for the “great American novel,” which 
meant something as jolly as Dickens, as noble as 


Tolstoy, as refined as Edith Wharton, and as hearten- 
ing as Edgar Guest. But our writers had been driv- 
ing ambulances and airplanes in the war. They had 
been riding the rods in the West and taking a look at 
the “jungles” in the South. They had been working 
in textile mills where men spit blood. They had wit- 
nessed the assembly line and the speed-up, the specu- 
lative boom and the long depression, the millions idle 
and Oklahoma farmers made homeless. They witnessed 
the violation of civil rights by the FBI, the bloody 
suppression of the IWW, the disgrace of Daugherty 
and Harding. On the international stage they saw 
Mr. Wilson made a fool of at Versailles and repudiated 
by the Senate. They saw Manchukuo, Ethiopia, Spain 
delivered to the wolves. They saw the brutal and 
obscene martyrdom of the Jewish race, the suppression 
of free thought throughout the continent of Europe, 
the cause of the people betrayed in Russia. They 
saw the British government cynically playing the game 
of the Nazis, hoping to turn them East. They had 
seen every ideology discredited, every slogan turned 
to vile uses, democracy itself made the cloak for ex- 
ploitation and economic banditry. 

These were the grosser facts in the light of which 
they had to make their interpretation of life. In the 
realm of theory they were heirs to all the systems pre- 
vailing among the pre-War group, but taken at a later 
stage. Darwinism was even more firmly established. 
It was no longer something to be wrestled with, com- 
pensated for, and reinterpreted in the light of ancient 
idealisms. Nineteenth-century mechanism had been 
refined and softened under the influence of ‘the newer 
physics; but the relativism that led Eddington and Jeans 
back to vagueness and “indeterminacy” was _ less 
heartening when it spread from the realm of matter 
to the realm of values. Marx was in the ascendant. 
But Marxianism had passed from the first phase, in 
which men deplored the wastefulness and cruelty of 
capitalism and prayed for the coming of the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, into the second phase, in which 
the stress was laid on relativism in the interpretation 
of social ideals. Men’s ideals were ultimately the 
product of their position in the industrial set-up, and 
the finest sentiments might be simply the specious de- 
fence of an economic advantage. Freud was in the 
ascendant. But Freudianism had passed from its first 
phase, in which men were shocked at the prominence 
of the libido in the world of sentiment, to its second, 
in which all sentiment, all opinion was seen as—not 
something justified by reason but something explain- 
able as the product of rationalization. These relativ- 
istic and “materialisite” interpretations were carried 
by Veblen into every department of “bourgeois” mores, 
and the pride of the aristocrat in his virtues and re- 
finements was stripped barer than ever Teufelsdréckh 
had stripped it. The “soul” ceased to be a respectable 
term in psychology, and gave way to behavior as the 
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Erskine Caldwell Thomas Wolfe 
only subject capable of objective study and verification. 

The interbellum writers bound themselves by a self- 
denying ordinance. They were not to indulge them- 
selves in the abstractions of reason and sentiment 
(soap-bubbles of rationalizing emotion). They were 
to abjure the polysyllabiec adjectives that serve not to 
illuminate human nature but to fringe it with an aura 
of gaseous iridescence. They were not to allow them- 
selves the higher constructions of sentimental syntax 
—the card-castle periods of Pater and James and 
Proust. Their job was not to make us love their 
characters but to show them to us in action. It mat- 
tered little what their people thought and felt—how 
they justified themselves for what they did with noble 
words—Platonic fictions. Still less was the author to 
smear his people with pinks and blues and yellows so 
that we might know what moral evaluation to put 
upon them. 


The Expense of Spirit 


Farrell’s Studs Lonigan was not a good man nor 4 
bad man. He was an average kid, with capacities in 
him for a rich full life. He was dropped into a cultural 
vacuum where nothing could flourish but hooliganism. 
We watch him falling through all the circles of ignoble 
hell, and we are left to mourn “the expense of spirit 
in a waste of shame.” But our compassion for Studs, 
our sense of the fearful moral of his case, is not in- 
duced by any words of the author intended to rouse 
our sympathy or direct our understanding. His part 
was to choose and range the facts in logical, behavior- 
istic sequence; and we are left to make our own inter- 
pretations. Essentially the same method is applied 
to the case of Charley Anderson in U. S. A., to the 
Jeeters in Tobacco Road, to the drifters and seekers 
of Hemingway’s “lost generation.” And it is this want 
of disarming rhetoric more than anything in the sub- 
ject-matter that has labelled those men hard-boiled 
and materialistic. 

Wolfe and Faulkner make a partial exception to the 
character of interbellum fiction as sketched above. The 
behaviorism is there in full force, but it is heavily 
disguised in Wolfe and in much of Faulkner, by the 
plush of speech (to use Meredith’s phrase)—the pre- 
ciosity of Faulkner, the turgid mysticism of Wolfe, 
the frenzied and affected verbalism which is the tribute 
they both pay to their character as Southern gentle- 
men and to the literary tradition of Scott and Poe. 
And this is not simply a question of words. Both of 
them are clear that, however perverse or ignoble is 
the action of their characters, it is the action of spirits. 
In Wolfe the romantic confusion is most marked, for 
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John Dos Passos 


John Steinbeck 


John P. Marquand 


his leading characters are but masks for himself. And 
when they mistake their appetites or their ambitions 
for something godlike, when he clothes them in a 
cloudy mantle of fine words, he is the dupe of his own 
sophistication. 

But there is this to be said. The rhetoric of these 
men is not the weakly genteel rhetoric, the sentimental 
moonshine, of 1910 or 1890. These men, whose work 
was all produced since 1925, have made a clean break 
with the antebellum manner and go back to earlier 
masters for their inspiration. And the passionate am- 
bitions, the perverse idealisms and obsessions which 
are served up with this extravagance of rhetoric are 
not the puling aspirations of Georgian sentiment. These 
are not “nice” people, but stripped and tortured beings 
ready to risk their very souls on the desperate gamble 
of all-or-nothing. It is a kind of fierce paganism, along 
with a fierce and pitiless realism, that makes these 
writers contemporary with the less rhetorical authors 
of their time. 

Dos Passos and Marquand have this in common— 
they have not altogether neglected the class of people 
who are characterized by “‘niceness” of sentiment. Only, 
with both of them, the concern is to show up, by their 
irony, the falseness or the sterility of this “bourgeois” 
refinement of feeling. In Marquand this isa compara- 
tively simple matter, though it is managed with con- 
siderable skill and subtlety of effect. The superiority 
of the Apleys proves in the last analysis to be hardly 
more than the snobbishness of unproductive wealth; 
their Boston refinement hardly more than the de- 
privation of what for more demanding spirits would 
spell life itself. As for the Brills of Wickford Point, 
their traditionary culture is nothing more than a 
racket, by which they secure for themselves the com- 
forts of idleness and social consideration. 

With Dos Passos, the irony strikes deeper and goes 
to the very roots of social sentimentalism. His public 
relations counsellor, J. Ward Moorehouse, and his in- 
terior decorator, Eleanor Stoddard—it is actual want 
of heart, disguised as niceness of sentiment, that en- 
ables these to make their way in the world and feather 
their nests so well, the one by way of finance, the other 
by way of esthetics, and both of them by way of pro- 
fessional benevolence. They have all the right senti- 
ments and no feelings at all, save a liking for success 
and a revulsion from the common. These people have 


no knowledge of themselves, and Dos Passos never ~ 


characterizes them except in terms of their own dim 
perceptions. It is only the record of the facts which 


in the end makes us realize how perfectly, in this com- — 


mercial world, shallowness and obtuseness qualify their 


‘holders for success. It is one of the purest examples 
of what I have called the behaviorism of this school of 
writing, and all the more remarkable because it is op- 
erating in a field of highly complicated motivations. 

It would be-a great mistake to suppose that, because 
these men are so shy of sentimental ideologies, they 
are therefore cynics, or materialists, or “irresponsibles.” 
‘There is plenty of evidence that Caldwell is deeply 
concerned for the spiritual degradation that accom- 
‘panies the desperate indigence of agricultural labor in 
the South, that Farrell harbors a fierce hatred for the 
‘cultural poverty into which he was born and from 
which he was himself like a brand snatched from the 
‘burning. Dos Passos is a born esthete, a tender spirit 
‘bruised and revolted by his experience in the War. 
It was not by choice that he wrote of America in his 
day as the heartless arena of commercial anarchy; he 
‘was forced to build his whole artistic structure out of 
materials naturally repugnant to his nature. Wolfe, 
we know, though a stormy and ill-regulated spirit, 
‘driven by desperate need to compensate for some deep 
sense of inferiority, was yet a man singly devoted to 
the pure ideal of literary art. He came to realize be- 
fore he died the shoddy egoism of much for which he 
had striven; he came to realize how incapable are fame 
and “love” to fill the void of the spirit. He was all 
along aware of the essential largeness of men by virtue 
of their ideal aims and aspirations; and in the end 
he was convinced that the individual can never find 
full satisfaction except as he makes common cause with 
other men in the realization of their common aims. 

Hemingway is perhaps the one most reluctant to 
take into his mouth any of the sacred words that have 
been so discredited, to embrace any ideology or system 
of values that he had not tried out in his personal 
experience. He began with the simplest and surest 
things like physical sensations. But in the end he 
proved for himself the reality, not merely of the tradi- 
tional romantic sentiment of love, but also of courage, 
of faithfulness to one’s comrades, and beyond that, of 
loyalty to the humane ideal which goes under the 
name of the Republic. He has been slow to deal with 
these intangibles. But we have to respect the slow- 
ness of a man who had to serve his years in war-torn 
Spain before he could write For Whom the Bell Tolls; 
who has always had to live through any subject before 
he could verbalize upon it. 


Let Us Have More Sun 


One of the latest comers is Steinbeck, and it may be 
that the tone of his writing is an anticipation of the 
future in American fiction. There is a sunnier note in 
him than in any of the others. The elements in him 
are kindlier mixed. He was born under fortunate skies 


and seemingly favored by the conditions of his breed-. 


ing. He did not begin with the Okies, but with themes 
more romantic and less overcast with the anxious 
problems of labor and unemployment. The toiler at- 
tracted him first by his vitality, his pride, his bon- 
homie. It was the dust storms, the great migrations 
of the homeless, the desperate race against hunger 
and exploitation that drew out the strenuous sombre 


William Faulkner 


Ernest Hemingway James T. Farrell 


note of The Grapes of Wrath. And even here what 
most impresses him is the sturdiness and flexibility of 
human nature pitted against the anonymous forces of 
nature and the industrial machine—man’s capacity to 
learn and grow, the persistence of the family pattern, 
and the inevitability with which new social units, con- 
fronted with new situations, evolve new forms of or- 
ganization and control. His view of “demos” is full 
of reminders of Sandburg in The People, Yes, whether 
he shows demos as ignorant and gullible, suffering 
perpetual relapse and defeat, as salty and tough and 
shrewd, or as having the power of direction towards 
an ideal—“growing beyond his work, walking up the 
stairs of his concepts.” 
The interbellum years were, on the whole, a period 
of marked distrust for traditional ideologies and for 
anything that smacks of spiritual pretentiousness. And 
these writers are all characterized by their disinclina- 
tion to take anything on trust, by their stern avoid- 
ance of what they would call sentimentalism. They 
have frequently been dismissed as mere naughty boys, 
smart-alecks, with no sense of responsibility towards 
the American culture which they represent. But that 
has so often been the reaction of critics to anything 
a bit too lively, a bit too novel, for a taste formed on 
other models! The seriousness and sincerity of these 
writers I see no reason to doubt, nor even their essen- 
tial idealism as a group. Their idealism is tentative 
and full of reservations. They are, like us all in the 
present moment, abnormally touchy, fearful of being 
taken in. We should not wish our writers to be bigger 
fools than ourselves. What these writers are concerned 
with at bottom is that men should attain to the 
spiritual dignity of which they are potentially capable, 
that the social forms which embody relations among 
men should be social in the full sense of the word. 
We complain somewhat childishly that they have 
not the breadth and geniality of the great Victorian 
writers. Our novelists and poets are spoiling for a 
chance to expand and shine in the sun. The climate 
has been too chill and bleak for any growths less 
hardy than pine and spruce. Let us have a little more 
sun, and we shall see apple blossoms again, and sweet 
apples in season. But we must remember that the 
greatest writers of fiction have always been realists in 
the main. And realism has to have something to work 
with before it can sound the resonant note of faith 
and hope. To those who view with alarm the tone of 
interbellum writing, we might say: What could we 
expect from men conditioned as these have been? What 
came ye forth into the wilderness for to see? Will ye 
gather figs from thistles? 
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Our Unitarian Heritage 


Channing Speaks 
TODAY 


When he discovered the first edition of a sermon 
by William Ellery Channing not published in Chan- 
ning’s collected works, Rev. Angus Cameron found it 
so timely and significant that he decided to repeat it 
from his pulpit in the Church of the Messiah in Mon- 
treal, with these changes: Germany was substituted 
for France, and Hitler for Napoleon. The Editors 
asked Mr. Cameron to write an introduction to the 
sermon and select portions for reprint. 


| Ee! the Federal Street Church of Boston, on April 5, 
1810, William Ellery Channing preached a sermon 
on the text: “Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times?” This sermon discussed Napoleon’s career of 
conquest. It analyzed his technique of conquering the 
mind as well as the body. The description of events 
in Europe in the year 1810 reads like the stage direc- 
tions for the great tragedy we are now witnessing. 
Only the actors have changed. In the conclusion of 
the sermon, Channing called America to a realization 
of her own danger—the threat which reached even 
across the Atlantic. 
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This sermon was printed at the request of the - 
hearers, and is not found in the published editions of ~ 
Channing’s collected works. I discovered a first_edi- - 
tion of the sermon a few weeks ago, while browsing in 
a second-hand book store on Ste. Catherine’s Street, . 
in Montreal. The sermon, along with other old vol- 
umes, had been picked up by the owner of the store 
in Quebec City. It seemed a remarkable coincidence 
that such a timely utterance by a great Unitarian 
leader should fall into the hands of the minister of © 
the Montreal church. 

In 1941, just 131 years after the events discussed | 
in this sermon were taking place, continental Europe 
is again in thrall, and England is meeting the threat . 
of another would-be world conqueror. Now, as in 
1810, the tyrant stands on the shores of France to - 
gaze with frustrated hatred and longing at the white - 
bastions of the fortress of Britain. 

One fact should be noted. The sermon was preached - 
by Channing on “the day of the Publick Fast,” April - 
5, 1810. The cause of freedom and justice seemed 
lost.’ The civilized world was at Napoleon’s feet. Yet, 
on June 18, 1815, his power was finally broken at- 
Waterloo. Let us hope that we may witness, in our- 
generation, an equally decisive victory for the forces. 
of freedom. Let us confidently anticipate that judg-- 
ment will be passed on the latest enemy of civilization 
and humanity, and that another Waterloo will free 
the human spirit from the curse of brutal tyranny. 

Ancus CAMERON 


Excerpts from Channing’s Sermon 


We live in times which have no parallel in past ages; 
in times when the human character has almost assumed 
a new form; in times of peculiar calamity, of thick 
darkness, and almost of despair. . . . Am I then asked, 
what there is so peculiar and tremendous in our times? 
I answer: In the very heart of Europe, in the centre 
of the civilized world, a new power has arisen, on the 
ruins of old institutions, peculiar in its character, and 
most ruinous in its influence. We here see a nation, 
which, from its situation, its fertility, and population, 
has always held a commanding rank in Europe, sud- 
denly casting off the form of government, the laws, 
the habits, the spirit by which it was assimilated to 
surrounding nations, and by which it gave to surround- 
ing nations the power of restraining it; and all at once 
assuming a new form, and erecting a new government, 
free in name and profession, but holding at its abso- 
lute disposal the property and life of every subject, 
and directing all its energies to the subjugation of for- 
eign countries. . We see it dividing and corrupting 
by its arts, and then overwhelming by its arms, the 
nations which surround it. 

We see one end steadily kept in view—the hedtion 
of an irresistible military power. For this end, we see 
every man, in the prime of life, subjected to military 
service. ... : 

The result, you well know. The surrounding na- 


tions, unprepared for this new conflict, and absolutely 
incapacitated by their old habits and institutions, to 
meet this new power on equal terms, have fallen in 
melancholy succession. And each as it has fallen, has 
swelled by its plunder the power and rapacity of its 
conquerors. We now behold this nation triumphant 
over continental Europe. Its armies are immensely 
numerous; yet the number is not the circumstance 
which renders them most formidable. These armies 
have been trained to conquest by the most perfect 
discipline. At.their head are generals who have risen 
by military merit. They are habituated to victory, 
and their enemies are habituated to defeat. 

All this immense power is now centred in one hand, 
wielded by one mind—a mind formed in scenes of 
revolution and blood; a mind most vigorous and ca- 
pacious; but whose capacity is filled with plans of 
dominion and devastation. It has not room for one 
thought of mercy. The personal character of Hitler 
is of itself sufficient to inspire the gloomiest forebod- 
ings. But, in addition to his lust for power, he is 
almost impelled by the necessity of his circumstances, 
to carry on the bloody work of conquest. His im- 
mense armies, the only foundations of his empire, must 
be supported. Impoverished Germany, however, can- 
not give them support. They must therefore live on 
the spoils of other nations. But the nations which they 
successively spoil, and whose industry and arts they 
extinguish, cannot long sustain them. Hence they 
must pour themselves into new regions. Hence plunder, 
devastation, and new conquests are not merely the out- 
rages of wanton barbarity; they are essential even to 
the existence of this tremendous power. . . . 

. .. There is one work, one object, which is ever 
present to the mind of Hitler. . . . The ruin of Eng- 
land is the first, the most settled purpose of his heart. 
That nation is the only barrier to his ambition. In 
the opulence, the energy, the public spirit, the liberty 
of England, he sees the only obstacles to universal 
dominion. England once fallen, and the civilized world 
lies at his feet. England erect, and there is one asylum 
for virtue, magnanimity, freedom; one spark which 
may set the world on fire; one nation to encourage the 
disaffected, to hold up to the oppressed the standard 
of revolt. England therefore is the great object of 
the hostile fury of the German leader... . 

. . . But we are not merely insensible to the calam- 
ities of other nations. There is a still stranger insensi- 
bility to our own dangers. We seem determined to 
believe that this storm will spend all its force at a 
distance. The idea that we are marked out as victims of 
this all-destroying despotism, that our turn is to come 
and perhaps is near, this idea strikes on most minds 
as a fiction. Our own deep interest in the present 
conflict is unfelt by some, who feel as they ought for 
other nations. It is asked: What has a nation so dis- 
tant as America to fear from the power of Germany? 
I answer: The history of all ages teaches us, all our 
knowledge of human nature teaches us, that a nation 
of vast and unrivalled power is to be feared by all the 
world. . . . And is such a nation to be viewed with in- 
difference, with unconcern? Have we nothing to fear, 
because an ocean rolls between us? ... 


.. . Will it be said that these evils are political 
evils, and that it is not the province of a minister of 
religion to concern himself with temporal affairs? Did 
I think, my friends, that only political evils were to 
be dreaded, did I believe that the minds, the character, 
the morals, the religion of our nation would remain un- 
touched; did I see in German domination nothing but 
the loss of your wealth, your luxuries, your splendor; 
could I hope that it would leave unsullied your purity 
of faith, I would be silent. But religion and virtue, as 
well as liberty and opulence wither under the power 
of Germany. The German revolution was founded 
in infidelity, impiety, and atheism. This is the spirit 
of her chiefs, her most distinguished men; and this 
spirit she breathes, wherever she has influence. It is 
the most unhappy effect of German domination, that 
it degrades the human character to the lowest point. 
No manly virtues grow under this baleful, malignant 
star. Germany begins her conquests by corruption, 
by venality, by bribes; and where she succeeds, her 
deadly policy secures her from commotion, by quench- 
ing all those generous sentiments, which produce re- 
volt under oppression. The conqueror thinks his work 
not half finished, until the mind is conquered, its en- 
ergy broken, its feeling for the public welfare subdued. 
Such are the effects of subjection to Germany, or, 
what is the same thing, of alliance with her. And 
when we consider how much this subjection is desired 
by Hitler; when we consider the power and the arts, 
which he can combine for effecting his wishes and pur- 
poses, what reason have we to tremble! 

It may be asked, whether I intend by these remarks 
to represent my country as hopeless? No, my friends.. 
I have held up the danger of our country in all its: 
magnitude, only that I may in my humble measure 
excite that spirit, which is necessary, and which by 
the blessing of Providence may be effectual to avert it.. 
Alarming as our condition is, there does appear to be 
one method of safety, and only one. As a people we 
must be brought to see and to feel our danger; we 
must be excited to a public spirit, an energy, a mag- 
nanimity, proportioned to the solemnity of the times, 
in which we are called to act... . 


. . . In discoursing on these subjects, I do not feel 
that I am departing from my province as a minister 
of Christ. As Christians, we ought to have a strong 
and lively sensibility to the miseries of the world in 
which we live, and especially to the miseries which 
threaten ourselves, and all whom we love. As Chris- 
tians, we have the deepest concern in the present state 
of the world; for the interests of religion and morality, 
as well as national independence and prosperity, are 
threatened by the great enemy of mankind... . 


... Christianity will indeed exclude from our 
breasts all feelings of ill-will, malice, and revenge to- 
wards Germany and her leader; for these are feelings 
which it never tolerates. But it will inspire an holy 
abhorrence of her spirit and designs, and will make us 
shudder at the thought of sinking under her power, 
or aiding her success. 
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Centers of Value 
The Sermon for the Month 


By Cuartes G. GIRELIUS 


Somerset Maugham has 
* been quoted as saying that 
he never reads a book until it 
is several years old. If it lasts that 
long it is good. I possess a book 
that is forty years old in its Eng- 
lish translation, and I do not know 
how old in its French original. It 
is Charles Wagner’s The Simple 
Life. The book was a_ protest 
against the complexity of the civilization of its time 
and a plea for a simpler way of living. 


The writer did not specifically discuss world prob- 
lems, although they unmistakably formed the back- 
ground of his thinking. He focused his attention upon 
individuals and the effect of a complicated civilization 
upon their happiness and effectiveness. We have the 
essence of the book in the passage, “The worth of 
civilization is the worth of the man at its center.” 
Startmg with this key thought, the writer protested 
against the social complexities that result in futile ex- 
travagances and end in the starvation of the soul in 
the midst of abundance, and thereupon he developed 
in successive chapters such themes as simplicity of 
thought and speech, simple duty, simple needs, simple 
pleasures. He protested against the increase of goods 
where “a higher degree of morality has not been at- 
tained,” and where “neither happiness, nor brotherly 
love, nor power for good has been increased.” He 
wanted a simplicity of abundance for all, and not that 
inequality of living and confusion of striving which 
is enjoyed by the over-rich and endured by the under- 
poor. Material good needs to be subordinated to its 
proper rank, a truth Jesus emphasized in the words, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
This means that man constitutes the central value of 
civilization. Dedicate the complex machinery of so- 
ciety to human worth, and all other good follows. 

We talk about the glory of the State, the majesty 
of the law, the sacredness of the institution, and the 
great achievements of business and industry, but in 
the final analysis the only thing that matters is the 
worth of man. The State is made for man, not man 
for the State; the institution is made for man, not 
man for the institution. The totalitarian State, in 
which the population is subordinated to the nation, 
spells disaster to all human values. Democracy, if 
consistently maintained, places man at the center and 
gives to both the lowliest man and the ablest a like 
claim for a place where he can best do his work and 
best prove his worth. Then confusion vanishes and 
all social problems are simplified. 

But this proposal to reduce the complexities of mod- 
ern life to simplicity must now seem to most of us an 
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appalling task. We look over the world-scene of to- 
day—more terrible than anything Wagner dreamed 
of—and what we find is a confusion of ideologies and 
clashing interests, a movement of blind forces that 
have slipped beyond control, bewildered nations 
struggling for futile conquest or desperate .defense. 
How can we reorder this devastated world, establish 
peace, and create brotherhood among men? The task 
seems impossible, and it is impossible unless we can 
work from a focal center where we can orient our 
efforts. Establish the value of man, build civilization 
around that value, and the simple life and the effec- 
tive good become a reality. 


The Center of Man 


But a corollary follows, and here our theme carries 
us beyond the scope of Wagner’s book. As the “worth 
of civilization is the worth of the man at its center,” 
it follows that the worth of each individual is the 
worth of the soul at the center of each man’s being. 
Man is a living personality, a bundle of human qual- 
ities made up of pain and joy, fears, dreams, and 
achievements mingled with inconsistencies of sin and 
virtue, all of which must be set in order and harmon- 
ized into that integration of character which is abso- 
lutely necessary before any individual can live the 
good life in a complete sense. But there is confusion 
until you establish a center for this complex of ca- 
pacities that form our personal lives, That center is 
the soul, and its supreme value must be established, 
for, as Jesus said, “What shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his soul?” 

When we thus maintain the value of the soul, we 
shall make the astonishing discovery that we are en- 
dowed by our Creator with powers of thought and 
skill of hand that enable us to become sharers with 
God in the making of a great world, a just society of 
man, a fellowship of brothers and sisters and a com- 
munity of nations. 


In truth, we have not yet imagined the possibilities 
of the material and moral achievements that lie in 
reach of this blundering but aspiring and promising 
race that we call man. 


One more step follows in the logic of our thought, 
and that takes us into the very presence of the In- 
finite. We must likewise find the worth of the uni- 
verse, and the worth of the universe is the worth of 
the Spirit at its center—God. A cosmic mechanism 
without. Soul gives us no adequate sense of worth or 
value. God must be conceived as its center, for with- 
out God the cosmic order has no lasting significance. 


Lord of all being, throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from star to star; 
Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


Now we are carried by the highest soarings of the 
spirit to the farthest reaches of our religion, even 
unto mysteries that we cannot yet penetrate. 

Thus we travel far once we discover these centers of 
value: man, the soul, God. 
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Second Best Isn't Good Enough 


course, without ulterior purposes. They 

are not intended to convey informa- 
tion, or stimulate philosophical inquiry, or 
afford moral instruction. They are not even 
intended to appeal to youthful desire for 
vicarious romance. What humor they con- 
tain is wholly incidental—or ought to be— 
for the plot is paramount and nothing should 
be allowed to divert the reader’s attention 
from it. Nevertheless, the inveterate reader of detec- 
tive stories occasionally comes across a bit of useful 
information or a gleam of philosophical insight, almost 
by accident, in the course of his ardent pursuit of 
criminal investigations. 

Anyone thoroughly familiar with the exploits of 
Sherlock Holmes, Father Brown, Hercule Poirot, and 
Lord Peter Wimsey—to mention only a few of the 
best—must have stumbled once in a while upon a 
sentence or a phrase that might well be found in an 
anthology of personal and private admonition. I have 
preached more than one sermon on a text from my 
own collection of such gems. 

Recently, for example, in a story entitled Good 
Night, Sheriff, I found this sentence: “This skeptic’s 
mind helps us over the lesser impertinences, but it’s 
a doubtful harbor in a real wind.” As yet, I haven’t 
preached the sermon that is so obviously ready to 
hand from that text; but I intend to use it before 
long. It will be a sermon for young people, and the 
official text will be from the Book of Proverbs, with 
the Second Lesson from the Book of Acts. Doubtless 
you can locate the passages in the scriptures which 
I have in mind. 


LD cosrse wit stories should be read, of 


A Bomb for Complacency 


One of the most skillful of contemporary writers of 
detective fiction is Margery Allingham, whose Flowers 
for the Judge and Dancers in Mourning seem to me 
to come very close to the top of the list. In her most 
recent book, T’raitor’s Purse, there is one of the gems 
I have been talking about. It reads: “His soul retched 
at it—the ultimate, concentrated essence of second 
best.” 

Never mind who said it, or why, or under what cir- 
cumstances. Take it clean out of its context, and 
let it stick in your mind until it sets up a process of 
mental and moral disturbance. There’s a‘sermon here, 
too, of course; but a sermon that is best preached by 
a man in the inmost privacy of his own secret soul. 
That isn’t a pleasant idea—‘the ultimate, concentrated 
essence of second best.” There’s plenty of dynamite 
in those words, sufficient to blow up a man’s self- 
satisfaction and reduce his self-complacency to rubble. 


Plant that bomb under your egoism, and 
wait to see what happens. If there isn’t an 
explosion—if the bomb seems to be a dud— 
it may be that you are one of the few who 
never deceive themselves into contentment 
with anything less than the best of which 
they are capable; or it may be that you have 
never developed the critical judgment that 
knows the difference between best and 
second best; or, which is the most likely, it 
may be that you have let the habit of blurring distinc- 
tions for the sake of being comfortable gain so firm a 
hold that it has completely insulated your conscience. 
In that case, don’t forget that this may be a time-bomb, 
set to go off when you have forgotten all about it, 
with doubly devastating effect. 


A Relative Term 


The sting with regard to this matter of second best 
lies, of course, in the knowledge that it might have 
been better. It is a relative term—not relative to 
some theoretical standard, but relative to the best 
that is possible under the circumstances. My best 
may be far below your second best, but if I achieve 
the best that is possible for me I have no reason to 
complain. What ought to make my soul “retch” is 
the discovery that I have done less than I could per- 
fectly well have done. The standard is my own po- 
tential achievement. 

This is as true of churches as of persons. When a 
church has done its best, there is no reason for any- 
one, either on the outside or on the inside, to make 
unfavorable criticism. Its best may not be very good, 
but that’s an entirely different matter. Only when 
a church has failed to do the best of which it is capa- 
ble, only when it is content with its second best, may 
one legitimately complain. Then a bomb of the sort 
I have been describing should be planted under it. 
The damage that results will do no permanent harm. 
It will clear the ground for constructive work. 


Your Minister’s Salary 


Let’s take a specific example, as difficult a question 
as any within the horizon of Unitarian churchmanship 
—the question of what your church pays your minister. 

There are two sides to this question. One has to 
do with what constitutes an adequate salary for the 
minister of a given church, taking into account the 
cost of living and also the financial obligations of the 
individual minister. The other side has to do with 
the ability of the church to pay. Even if we can de- 
cide just how much a minister ought to be paid, there 
remains the question whether his church can raise 
enough money to pay what it should. 
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When a church is doing its best to pay an adequate 
salary, there are no proper grounds for censure; but 
in my opinion there are Unitarian churches of which 
this cannot truthfully be said. They are not doing 
the best they can, and they are apparently completely 
satisfied with second best. I know ministers who are 
willing to make great sacrifices to stay in churches 
where they get pitifully small salaries, because they 
know that it is impossible for their churches to do 
anything more than they are now doing; and I have 
only respect and admiration for these men—and their 
families. But I also know churches which could per- 
fectly well raise half again as much as they now raise, 
enabling them to pay a living wage, but which seem 
entirely willing to let things run along as they are. 
Such churches exemplify “the ultimate, concentrated 
essence of second best.” They don’t deserve to have 
ministers at all—and this applies to large churches in 
metropolitan centers quite as definitely as to small 
churches in little towns, for “second best” is a rela- 
tive term. 


Excuses by the Dozen 


If I were to list the excuses which I have heard 
from Unitarian laymen and laywomen for not increas- 
ing their minister’s salary—or for not restoring the 
cut that was made during some period of financial 
strain—they would fill pages. The ingenuity displayed 
in finding explanations for an inadequate salary would, 
if turned to raising money, solve the problem in many 


cases completely. Listening to this sort of talk is not 


the happiest part of my job. 

But gradually I have become convinced that the 
real roots of the trouble are ignorance and lack of 
imagination. 

So many just don’t know the facts. They don’t 
know what it costs a minister to live in their par- 
ticular community. They don’t know the obligations 
which any minister has to meet. Very often they 
don’t know the special obligations which their own 
minister is under, because they haven’t taken the 
trouble to get really acquainted with him and his 
family. They know little about what is expected of 
ministers by the community, and how much it costs 
to measure up to these expectations. Seldom do they 
know how much other ministers of the town. receive, 
and whether the Unitarian minister should be near 
the top or the bottom of the scale. Even less fre- 
quently do they know what the school superintendent 
gets, or—in cities of larger size—what salary is paid 
to the public librarian or the head of the Community 
Chest. 

Sometimes the ignorance extends to the financial 
affairs of their own church. Do you have an Every 
Member Canvass? Is it well run? How many sub- 
scribe? What is the average gift? Does your church 
treasurer send out bills? There are innumerable such 
questions that should be answered before one can be 
sure that a church is really doing its best. 

Much can be done to cure this kind of ignorance, 
and the denomination should carry on an educational 
campaign for exactly this purpose. Many facts about 
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ministers’ salaries are not known to anybody, and the 
department of the ministry is already at work. on 
some of the necessary research; but the task of inform- 
ing our people concerning the problem belongs, as I 
see it, to the whole staff of the Association. We hope 
to do a much better job from now on, with the co- 
operation of the Ministerial Union. Here is oné place, 
surely, where second best is just not good enough. 


The Immediate Task 


But lack of imagination is more serious than ignor- 
ance—and more difficult to cure. How can we get 
loyal Unitarians to see what it means for a minister 
to carry on his work under the handicap of constant 
financial worry? How can a man give his best to his 
parish when he is haunted by the possibility—or by 
the probability, in many cases—that he will not be 
able to provide for his children the kind of education 
which they ought to have? 

If a way can be found to awaken the imagination 
of our people, I haven’t the slightest doubt that they 
will find ways and means to raise the general level 
of our ministers’ salaries, for Unitarians are the kind 
of people who don’t like to seem content with second 
best. 


We Turn to America 


I AM glad to send a greeting to our American friends 

because, as the President of our Assembly said in 
Oxford, “When we turn to America, we turn where all 
free men have turned in time of trouble.’ We know 
that we have your sympathy and good will. We are 
assured of your active help in ever-increasing volume. 
We wish sometimes it could come more quickly. But 
we know well from our own experience that Democracy 
is a slow-moving old horse, and that there is abundant 
scope on his old hide for an active and persistent gad- 
fly! We hope that our Unitarian friends who know well 
the value of freedom and what is now at stake will play 
the beneficent role of the persistent and untiring gad- 
fly! 

A hard winter is behind us. It may be that a harder 
winter still lies in front. But we are full of confidence. 
In our church life all kinds of problems confront us: 
the problem of wrecked buildings, scattered congrega- 
tions, diminishing incomes, and so on. 

But these things, serious as they are, are the least of 
ills. It is comparatively easy to bear changes in mate- 
rial conditions with fortitude and courage. The worst 
of all changes is the disappointment of hope, the denial 
of expectation, the loss of opportunity, the fading of 
the dream. The war is throwing us nearer than we like 
to our necessities. But we have every right to hope for 
a time of spiritual expansion, if we can harness our huge 
apparatus to more humane uses. 

LAWRENCE REDFERN 
LiverPooL, ENGLAND 


—— 
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The American Indians: 
a Patriotic Minority 


An Interview with John Collier 


By DELOS O°BRIAN 


the decree of a Nazi court about a year ago. Of 

course anthropologists generally agree that the 
red men originally migrated from Asia, but the 
Nazis have no more regard for anthropology than for 
any other science. A Berlin court rules that the red 
men are Aryans no matter who their ancestors were, 
and that is a signal that they should be invited, even 
if it takes a little persuading, into the New Order 
which is being created by their German blood brothers. 

During recent months the fifth columnists have been 
actively engaged in trying to persuade the American 
Indians that the Nazis love them and want to serve 
them. This activity has followed two patterns. The 
fifth columnists have tried to win the Indians, without 
any success, to the Nazi cause. They have tried, with 
some success, to stir up trouble among the Indians. 
A pro-fascist organization, the American Indian Fed- 
eration, with headquarters in Washington, has been 
one of the centers of this activity. 

“How much do the Indians know and care about 
Nazism?” I inquired of John Collier, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

According to Mr. Collier, the Nazis have had no luck 
with the Indians. They have been able to sign up as 
members of the pro-fascist American Indian Federation 
only five thousand Indians in spite of the fact that 
they promised each Indian who paid the dollar mem- 
bership fee that they would get Congress to give him 
one thousand dollars in return. If an Indian wants to 
pay another dollar in the name of a dead ancestor, 
they will promise to get him another one thousand 
dollars from Congress. One can’t help wondering if 
the Indians haven’t proved themselves even more in- 
telligent than the white man would have been under 


dics American Indians are Aryans. That was 


the same circumstances. At least the Indians haven’t 
been convinced that Congress is a Santa Claus. 
Neither have the Nazis convinced the red men that 
the New Order is their Happy Hunting Ground. 

We might not think that fact important were it not 
that the Nazis have already demonstrated their policy 
of controlling minorities. In Austria, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in Poland, and on and on, minorities have 
furnished them with the excuse for aggression. 

There are four hundred thousand Indians in the 
United States, but there are over thirty million Indians 
in the hemisphere, and the fifth column activity takes 
them all in. 

Mr. Collier said, “I see now... that the fifth column 
activities among the Indians are seriously intended 
and are or will be on the scale of the hemisphere, and 
may have the power to do infinite harm to the Indian 
race, to the cause of democracy, to hemisphere soli- 
darity, and to the United States.’ Already these 
agents have used our past and very bad record with 
respect to the Indians to discredit us among the red 
men of the South American countries. 

However, a new venture promises to counteract the 
influences of the fifth columnists. Just about a year 
ago the first Inter-American Indian Congress was held. 
at Patscuaro, Mexico, and out of this Congress grew 
the Permanent Inter-American Indian Institute with 
headquarters in Mexico City. This Institute will serve 
as a clearing house for information and experience 
upon Indian problems among the American nations, 
and will seek to co-ordinate research in the field of 
Indian life. The Indians are the only race that is 
common to all of the American countries, and so if the 
Permanent Inter-American Indian Institute is success- 
ful the Americas will have a medium through which a 
firmer solidarity and understanding can be built. 

Another encouraging fact is that the Indians are 
opposed to totalitarianism by “the deepest traits of 
their nature.” “The Indians are temperamentally and 
spiritually democratic.” They have demonstrated 
their loyalty to the democracy of the United States 
by their whole-hearted and generous response in the 
present crisis. For the first time in history the Indians 
are subject to selective service, and except for a very 
few cases where there was misunderstanding, the red 
men have come forward quickly to share in the defense 
of our land. After bidding their families farewell, the 
Navajo Indians rode to draft headquarters equipped 
with food, packs, and guns, and were disappointed 
when they were told that there was no enemy ready. 

Thousands of the Indians have not waited to be 
drafted. The Fort Peck Sioux-Assiniboine Reservation 
holds what seems to be an all-time record, for one-half 
of the number eligible for selective service have already 
volunteered in the armed forces of the nation. Twenty- 
six agencies report that the number of Indians who 
have volunteered is about fifteen times greater than the 
number inducted through the draft. 

The Nazis may decree that the American Indians 
are Aryans, but the red men have demonstrated that 
they are first of all patriotic Americans, and that they 
are not only willing but also eager to defend the 
democracy for which America stands. 
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How Trees Eat and Drink 


a By SOPHIA L. FAHS 


even though they stand so still in one place? 

Sometimes trees have been called “green 
people.” And being green is nothing to laugh at either, 
as you will see. It is just because trees are green that 
they can do something that no animal or person can 
do. 

The secret of this power is in the leaves. Let us 
try to find it. Look first at some leaves through a 
magnifying glass. 

Every leaf has two main parts. There are the veins, 
of course, branching out from the main stem like the 
branches of a tree. 

Now these veins are really strings of tiny cells or 
bags—each with a sieve-like covermg—and too small 
for you to see even through a magnifying glass. The 
tree’s food and drink flow slowly through these cells. 

The other part of the leaf is the thin green material, 
stretched over the veins like silk over an umbrella. 
This, too, is made up of tiny cells, and in these cells 
are even tinier specks of green. These little pieces of 
green have a long name—chlorophyll. ; 


D ID it ever occur to you that trees are really busy 


AND WHAT CAN THE GREEN 
CHLOROPHYLL DO? 


Each little piece of chlorophyll is as busy as a hard- 
working baker. Some people call this chlorophyll in 
leaves the most wonderful substance in the world. 
Even we might be willing to be green if we, too, could 
have in us the power that these tiny wonder workers 
give to the trees. 

The chlorophyll workers in turn are worthless with- 
out the sunshine. As long as the right amount of 
sunshine streams down upon a living leaf, it has power 
to work, just as an engine has power when it-is con- 
nected with a dynamo. 

With the energy that is given it by the sun, the 
chlorophyll can draw water vapor and carbon dioxide 
gas in from the air around it, and it can do with them 
something that no man has ever learned how to do! 

It changes this water vapor and carbon dioxide into 
something new. They become starch and then they 
turn to a sugary syrup. This tree food, or sap, flows 
slowly through the veins and into the twigs and 
branches and down a chain of cells in the trunk. All 
along the way some of this food turns into tree, just 
as your bread and butter turn into you, and some of 
this food is stored away for the tree’s use in winter 
when its leaves have fallen and can no longer make 
food for it. 

A tree is like a factory and all the people working 
in it besides. Just think of being able to make your 
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own breakfast food and candy out of air and water 
vapor merely by standing in the sunshine and.breath- 
ing air and water vapor in! And not even making 
a sound! 


THE CHLOROPHYLL’S HELPERS 


The tiny pieces of chlorophyll do not work alone. 
They have helpers in other parts of the tree. The 
most important of these are under the ground at the 
tips of the roots. Without eyes for seeing and without 
noses for smelling, these rootlets wind their ways 
through the dark earth, reaching out for water and 
the precious minerals dissolved in the soil. Through 
their tiny pores they suck in the good things they find, 
much as a baby sucks milk from its bottle. 


Outer bark 
Sapwood ~ 


Cambium layer 


Inner bark 
Heartwood 


This picture shows the circulation of the food in the tree. 

Can you trace the water and food as they circulate up and 

down in the tree? (Reprinted, by permission of Ginn & Com- 

pany, from LEARNING ABOUT OUR WORLD, by Gerald 
S. Craig and Margaret G. Condry.) 


Then all this food and drink is lifted up through 
another chain of cells in the trunk of the tree and out 
into the branches and the leaves to combine with the 
sugary syrup that the leaves have made to keép the 
tree growing. 

Finally, the leaves breathe out through tiny pores 
in their under sides those parts of the air and water 
vapor that they do not use. A tree is continually giv- 
ing out water vapor from its leaves, much as we per- 
spire through the pores of our skins. We say of the 
tree, however, that it transpires. 


HOW MUCH WATER A TREE MUST DRINK! 


Every living cell in a tree has to be kept soaked in 
water—whether the cell is on the topmost branch or 
down under the ground. So the water that the roots 


_ suck in must somehow be lifted up through strings of 
cells in the trunk and out into all the branches and 
finally into every leaf. 

Just how a tree, without any brains to think with 
as we have, could possibly learn how to do so hard a 
thing, not even the best scientists can explain. 

If you want to know how difficult such work is, try 
lifting one pail of water from the ground up over your 
head. A single tree often lifts fifty or a hundred pails 
of water each summer day not only a few feet high, 
but some of this water goes to the very top. 


(Continued on page 269) 


Celia 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


ELIA was born in Milton. She had two sisters 
‘So and was a most charming baby. At the earliest 

possible moment she sat up and smiled and 
chuckled. Celia liked everyone to notice her. If in 
her white shawl and pink sweater she was for a 
second or two forgotten, she waved her hands and 
made sounds, just as if she was saying: “Here now! 
Look at me. Amuse me.- Make funny whistling 
noises. I am ready to laugh all the time, but I do 
like a little attention.” 

Celia’s two sisters were Emily and Jane. Jane was 
five and Emily, I think, was nine. I am not quite 
sure about Emily’s age, but anyway it was there- 
abouts. They both were very fond of Celia and 
proud of her, as well they might be. For Celia was 
such a very pretty and intelligent baby. 

Now, as you know, grown-up people are almost 
always pleased at babies. But they often say very 
curious things. And so they did about Celia. “Oh!” 
would say one, “isn’t she the image of her father”; 
and another would say almost at the same moment: 
“She is so exactly like her mother.” Sometimes men, 
who do not know what is the best thing to say about 
a baby, would say things like: “She certainly is a 
contribution to the human race.” Absent-minded per- 
sons, like me, would say: “What a merry little fellow!” 
At that everybody would laugh and cry: “Yes, only 
her name is Celia.” 

So Celia came in for a great deal of attention, and 
one could hardly count the many things said about 
her. I do not intend to make this story much longer, 
so I only tell you what Jane said. Jane looked at her 
sister Celia for quite a long time, and then she turned 
to her mother and said: “Mummy, I think Celia’s 
head is like a book, only the pages aren’t opened yet, 
are they?” 

That is what I like best of all, and I like to think 


that, what Jane thought of Celia, God thinks of you ~ 


and me and everybody: “These are my dear little 
children,” He thinks, “and every day a page is open- 
ing in their heads, but only a few pages are opened 
yet.” 

And I like to think of that, because every day is a 
new chance to write on the page something true and 
lovely for those who know us—and for God—to see. 


THE TALISMAN 


Long worn upon his breast in years of longing, 
Face tinted on the ivory of the heart, 

Gathering the dim-eyed years forever thronging, 
Into the world where dreams dart, fly, depart. 


Faded and far that lost fair world of sorrow, 
Drowned in the sombre lake where memory flies, 
And is dissolved, renewed, reborn tomorrow; 

Then startles into life, the unseeing eyes. 


Painted beautiful eyes! whose stern, earth-flying vision, 
Drew like a moon all life streams to your law, 

Colored each thought, made firm your life’s decision, 
Thought with your thought and saw but what you saw. 


Narrowed the streets of fate, till victory and disaster 
Living and dying love and grieving stood. 

Unmoving images while time moved fast and faster, 
Each day encased in rigid fortitude. 


Inanimate face that in his breast reposes 

Cold into warmth, twixt fire and ice still burning, 

So mountains burn with snow, the arid lands with roses, 
So longing feeds its source, recalls the unreturning. 


Locked in the heart, the Graces and the Pleasures, 
Naked and airy blithe celestial creatures, 

The airs, the catches, rounds, the dancing measure»— 
All all catch fire from the imagined features. 


Marya ZATURENSKA 


WITHIN REACH OF ALL 


There is one virtue within reach of all of us. Acquire 
it and every door will open at your approach, the 
welcome an eager one. People will go out of their 
way to hear your “Good Morning”; yours will be a 
sunlit path. 

It has not been made sacred by inclusion in the 
Decalogue; it does not rank among the cardinal vir- 
tues, though every virtue needs it to be complete. 

It is giving encouragement. 

Everywhere we go we meet discouragers. In war 
there are men in every battalion who are worth a 
battery to the enemy. They may say nothing that 
could be called disloyalty; they do nothing that could 
be called treachery; but they weaken the backbones 
of their comrades. They magnify the strength of the 
enemy; they enlarge on the hardships all suffer. 

Habits begin in the home. Where do you find 
unhappy homes, slovenly housekeeping, atrocious 
cooking, ill-cared-for children? Do not begin with the 
mother drudge. Look for the husband. Is he an en- 
courager? Is he quick in blame or quick in praise? 
Does he notice the becoming dress, the appetizing 
dinner, the welcoming from the children? 

On the other hand, where do you find the man 
successful in business, happy in his work, going merrily 
to the day’s task, returning with a light heart, sure 
of a welcome? You may be sure there is an encourager 
somewhere. 

Let us join the Grand Army of the Encouragers. 

Frank S. C. Wicks 
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Service at Home and Abroad 


Case Work Committee Organizes to Meet Rigid New State 
Department Rulings on Visa and Affadavit Requirements; 
Czech, Polish, German, and French Refugees Brought to Safety 


UCH has been the extent and volume 

of the case work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee that an advisory 
committee las been formed to assist the 
case director, Miss Marion H. Niles. Mr. 
Alfred Whitman, Executive Secretary of 
the Children’s Aid Association, Secretary 
of the Child Welfare League of America, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee of 
the Child Care Division of the United 
States Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children, has been made chairman. 
The other members of the committee 
are: Miss Alice Lovely, Mrs. Robert 
Raible, Mrs. Laurance I. Neale, Mrs. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, and Mrs. Elsa 
Brandsprom-Ulich. 

This committee is meeting weekly to 
consider case problems, and now that 
new regulations are in effect for all visa 
applications of aliens, the wide experi- 
ence which these members have will add 
greatly to the success of the work of the 
Service Committee. 

The State Department of the United 
States has just instituted a new pro- 
cedure in connection with aliens seeking 
visa applications for this country. This 
ruling, which went into effect July 1, 
seriously complicates the work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, for all 
cases of applicants for immigration 
must now be submitted to the State De- 
partment in Washington. All those 
people whose cases the Service Commit- 
tee has been working on for months, 
whose affidavits were acceptable but 
whose visas were held up, awaiting 
steamship passage, will have to secure 
new affidavits. 

One of the requirements of the new 
regulations is that there must now be 
two financial sponsors for each person. 
The Service Committee is confident, 
however, that this new procedure, diffi- 
cult as it makes such work, is one which 
will protect this country from unde- 
sirable people who might be a menace to 
our national defense, and for that rea- 
son it accepts the increased rigidity and 
the added volume of work it necessi- 
tates. The Committee therefore appeals 
to all Unitarian friends to help in meet- 
ing this new emergency, and to volun- 
teer to sign at least one affidavit and so 
help to save one person from Nazi 
domination and to continue the rescue 
work of the Committee. Not one re- 
fugee from whom the Committee has se- 


cured an affidavit has, to the Commit- . 


tee’s knowledge, asked for financial 
assistance from his sponsor. 
Anyone able to give an affidavit is 


urged to write to the Unitarian Service 
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Puycelci, 
medieval 
village in 
southern 
France, re- 
stored for 
French 
refugees 


Committee immediately for full particu- 
lars. 

Here are only four of the many ap- 
pealing cases awaiting help to start self- 
supporting life in this country: 

A., a British citizen, entered the 
United States in December, 1939, on a 
student visa. He is now attending a 
summer institute under Sir Norman 
Angell. He has been offered a job in 
the Hispanic Institute of Columbia Uni- 
versity, with full maintenance, and also 
a scholarship at Rollins College. His 
student visa expired June 24, and he 
must therefore have affidavits for an 
immigration visa. 

B. and C., two French essayists and 
professors of philosophy, are now in 
France. They are non-Aryan on their 
mother’s side, but both have Jewish 
wives, and may therefore be dismissed 
from their present university positions 
at any moment. B. is now applying for 
a teaching position through the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and trying to 
secure affidavits in America. 

D., an Austrian, 34 years old, a col- 
lege graduate, operated his own firm 
(established in 1895 by his father in 
Vienna), handling cotton spinning and 
weaving mill waste. 

Because of anti-Nazi activity in the 
Catholic party of Dollfus-Schuschnigg, 
he had to leave Austria in March, 1938, 
the day of the German invasion. He 
settled in Alsace and became manager 
of a firm belonging to a friend, one of 
France’s most important dealers in cot- 
ton waste. At the outbreak of war, he 
was engaged in the French army and 
served until the breakdown of France in 
June, 1940. After the armistice he was 
advised to leave to avoid extradition. 

Getting an emergency visa through 
the Unitarian Service Committee in 
Marseille, he made an adventurous flight 


Lorrainian refugee 
family perma- 
nently resettled at 
Puycelci by Serv- 
ice Committee 


across the French border and through 
Spain and Portugal, and arrived in the 
United States last December. 

Through the efforts of the Service 
Committee he obtained a position in 
March in a mill for which Wellington 
Sears is agent. 

In June the Immigration Office in 
Washington started investigation, and he 
must therefore obtain affidavits, and go 
to Canada for permanent re-entry to 
this country. 


German Boy Awaits 
Passage to Freedom 


Another interesting case is that of a 
young anti-Nazi German Aryan, a mem- 
ber of Niemoller’s congregation who, be- 
cause of his inability to accept Nazi 
rule, escaped mobilization, studied in 
Switzerland, later joined the French 
army, and after its demobilization 
escaped to Algiers. His grandfather was 
a famous botanist with whom many pro- 
fessors in this country studied. Through 
this connection and the unquestioned 
integrity of the young boy, Harvard 
College has co-operated in offering him 
a student’s scholarship and a university 
professor has sponsored him by a finan- 
cial affidavit and a promise of taking 
him into his home for a year. A busi- 
ness man paid for his steamship ticket; 
the Visa Department at Washington 
has cabled messages to the Algiers Con- 
sul; and the boy is now in Casablanca 
awaiting a Martinique sailing with all 
his documents and evidence accepted by | 
the Consulate. This case was reported 
to us through one of our churches, to 
whose attention it had been brought by 
members of the parish where the mother 
of the boy was a guest. 


| Czech Family Reunited 


E. R., his wife, and two daughters 
have found a hopeful solution of their 
problems which have required the great- 
est courage and resourcefulness. A 
Czech, a native of Prague, Mr. R. was 
a representative in Warsaw of the 
Skoda Works and was in Warsaw at the 
time of the war upon Poland. He and 
his family were able to escape to Paris 
where he became director of the Citroen 
Automobile Works. With the occupa- 
tion of France the family overcame the 
greatest. difficulties and hardships and 
arrived in Lisbon. While he was in 
Marseille he was known to our Unitarian 
Service commissioners, who respected 
him for his courage and initiative and 
his many personal services to the Service 
Committee. He came to this country 
on a temporary visitor’s visa, hoping to 
secure a permanent residence on his ar- 
rival. Owing to the fact that Czecho- 
slovakia was occupied by Germany and 
he was unable to return to that country 
at the expiration of his visa, he and his 
family were not allowed to leave Ellis 
Island. The Czechoslovak Legation in 
Washington and the committee of the 
American Friends of Czechoslovakia in 
New York with the Unitarian Service 
Committee finally succeeded after two 
months or more in securing his release 
under bond. His children have been 
taken into the home of one of our Serv- 
ice Committee members, and financial 
sponsorship has been secured by another 
member of our Unitarian Church for the 
family, who now have to go into Canada 
where they will secure immigration 
papers to return to this country on the 
Canadian quota. A position is awaiting 
him on the completion of his immigra- 
tion papers. 


Gifts Sent to Prisoners 


The pleasure which gifts from the 
Service Committee give to people in the 
Internment Camps in Southern France 
is expressed in a letter just received by 
Dr. Joy from the commandant of a 
group in such a camp. 

“IT must apologize for the long time I 
have taken to reply to your very kind 
letter of the 18th March last. I kept on 
putting off—because I was expecting 
these instructions to leave—the pleasure 
of writing you and of telling you how 
much satisfaction your wireless set has 
given to my men. The set is an orna- 
ment to our common room, and it is 
kept hard at work all the time the men 
are off duty right up to lights out. It 
is very satisfactory from all points of 
view and provides distraction for the 

~ men in all kinds of ways; it is the musi- 
cal items which have their preference, 
as is easily understandable. 

“The wireless set will soon be moving, 
and will continue to cheer up the work- 
ers in their new abode. In fact, my 
group, which has been modified and ex- 
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tended, will next week be moving to 
; where it will work in a factory 
that is being transformed. 

“I hope to be able to reorganize the 
common room and its library, putting 
all your gifts in their original places. 

“Once again, with my apologies for 
this delay, please accept my heartiest 
thanks for your generous gifts.” 

To all Unitarians supporting the Serv- 
ice Committee: 

“Four hundred prisoners, including 
college professors, scientists, and other 
distinguished intellectuals in the labor- 
er’s camp at Clairfond are today enjoy- 
ing a fine radio which you have provided 
for them. Prisoners at Le Vernet are 
making music with flutes which you 
sent them; little children in Rivesaltes 
are playing with toys’ you bought for 

them; cripples at Noe are walking with 
crutches or artificial limbs which you 
have given them; refugees at Argeles are 
cultivating the flowers which you have 
planted for them; elderly women at 
Gurs are sleeping under woolen blankets 
which you have mailed to them.” From 
Dr. Charles Joy’s report, May, 1941. 


Czechs Receive Aid 


A letter to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee from Mr. Matthew Spinka, 
president of the National Union of 
‘Czechoslovak Protestants, on June 3, 
will be of interest to all Unitarians: 

“The National Union of Czechoslovak 
Protestants, which held its biennial 
meeting in Chicago during the last few 
days, instructed me to send you in its 
behalf the most cordial greetings, and 
to express to you our gratitude for the 
many and important services which your 
representatives in Lisbon rendered to 
our cause. It was a great and valuable 
service without which a great deal of 
what we accomplished could not have 
been done. 

“Please accept these, our sincere ex- 
pressions of appreciation.” 

One of our most important case work 
problems has been in assisting Paderew- 
ski in the emigration of 19 Polish fami- 
lies, the men all distinguished persons 
associated with Paderewski in Poland. 
This emigration has been accomplished 
with the loyal and wonderful assistance 
of a Polish group in Chicopee and by 
the Consulate General of the Republic 
of Poland in New York. Affidavits have 
been secured for all of these people and 
those transportation expenses which had 
not previously been met by Paderewski. 

In connection with the children’s of- 
ferings collected in church schools dur- 
ing the spring for the Unitarian Service 
Committee and presented at the Junior 
Choir Festival, a pleasant story of 
enthusiasm has been reported. One lit- 
tle girl in Hingham got so interested in 
the stories about the work for refugee 
children that she went to her public 
school the next day and asked her whole 
class to contribute. She collected from 
them over $5 for the Service Committee. 


French Children Rescued 


Another case tells of the progress of 
a refugee child brought to the United 
States in Mrs. Sharp’s group: 

“Pierre was thirteen years old April 
the 30th. He attends school in White 
Plains, N. Y., as he was placed by the 
Children’s Committee in the care of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. He speaks beautiful Eng- 
lish, builds airplanes, plays baseball, is 
active in several contests, gained about 
ten pounds, is the first in spelling in his. 
class, that is 100%, knows all Presidents’ 
birthdays by heart, and is frightfully 
serious in all his studies because ‘I AM 
AN AMERICAN.” Mr. and Mrs. L. 
love Pierre, he is well-mannered, and a 
fine child, thanks to his mother. Of 
course, when my sister arrives, finds a 
job, and we furnish a little home, Pierre 
will be with his mother.” 

The mother of Pierre is now on her 
way to join her little son, and her faith- 
ful sister, who earns $20 a week, has 
paid all her transportation expenses. 

Another happy story is that of little 
Jean V., age six. His father, a French- 
man, who has been in this country for 
a number of years, appealed to the Uni- 
tarian Regional Headquarters in New 
York in November to ask the help of 
the Service Committee. His son had a 
passport and visa, and his clipper pas- 
sage had been paid, but his father was 
unable to make contact with him be- 
cause of difficulties in communication. 

After numerous cables and efforts, the 
Service Committee located the boy, got 
him to Lisbon, and arranged the difh- 
cult matter of escort, without which he 
was not permitted to sail. Finally, Dr. 
Dexter arranged with a representative 
of the American Red Cross, who was re- 
turning to America, to take Jean in his 
care. The boy arrived safely on the 
S. S. Exeter at the end of May, and is 
now happily reunited with his father. 


Jean V., found and brought to America 
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Memorial 
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Haven 


Vineyarp Haven, Mass. Enthusi- 
astic representatives from eight churches 
in the Channing Conference gathered on 
June 29 to install Rev. Francis G. Ricker 

‘as the summer preacher at the Ste- 
vens Memorial Chapel at Vineyard Ha- 
ven. The delegation from the mainland 
arrived about noon and enjoyed a beach 
picnic at a delightful boathouse in the 
harbor. Every one came with a lunch 
basket, and members of Stevens Chapel 
provided hot and cold drinks. 

At five o’clock the group went to the 
lovely vine-covered Chapel on the main 
street of the village for the installation 
service. Visiting ministers from Chan- 
ning Conference who participated in the 
program were Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler 
of Norton, Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
and Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode of 
Providence, and Rev. James Hanner of 
Nantucket. Greetings from the Confer- 
ence were brought by Mr. Versal Robey, 
its president, and greetings from the 
Southern New England Council and the 
American Unitarian Association by Miss 
Florence Baer. Mr. Ricker preached the 
sermon. Music by the choir from the 
church in Norton, sixteen of whose 
members made the trip to the Island, 
enriched the service. Over one hundred 
people filled the little chapel to capacity. 

Such a service of installation should 
mark the beginning of a successful sum- 
mer season. Vineyard Haven is thronged 
with summer residents, many of whom 
are “winter Unitarians.” 

Mr. Seebode, secretary of the Chan- 
ning Conference, not only arranged the 
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service, but was instrumental in bring- 
ing Mr. Ricker to the Island. The 
Chapel property is owned by the Con- 
ference. 


Duxpury, Mass. Ancestor Sunday 
Service falls this year on August 17. 
The observance of this Sunday is a long- 
established custom in the First Congre- 
gational Parish, and people come from 
many miles around to sit again in the 
pews where their ancestors sat. Many 
of these people are no longer Unitarians, 
but on this particular occasion they re- 
dedicate themselves to the traditions of 
their ancestors. Duxbury is an old Pil- 
grim parish of which Elder Brewster was 
the first lay minister. 

The service is held at 4 p. m., and this 
year the guest preacher will be Rev. 
John Henry Wilson of Littleton, Mass., 
former minister at Duxbury. Rev. John 
W. Laws is the present minister. 

The attendance at Ancestor Sunday 
Service is always the largest in the year. 
The ancient communion service is 
brought from the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts to be on display, although 
no communion rites are observed. 


Unpverwoop, Minn. Confirmation 
services were held in the Free Christian 
Church with Rev. John Flint, minister- 
in-charge, conducting the ceremonies. 
Six young people were confirmed during 
the impressive service. Mr. Flint 
preached on “The Religion of Jesus.” 
The call to worship was a quotation from 
the writings of Hillel—“Separate not 


thyself from the congregation and its 
concerns, nor postpone thought for thy 
spirit until the day of thy death. Say 
not bye and bye when I have leisure I 
will care for my soul, lest perchance 
thou never find leisure.” The service 
was enriched by a fine musical program 
with selections by a girls’ sextette. 


Srocxton, Cau. Rev. Arthur 
Foote, minister of the Unitarian Society 
of Stockton, preached a sermon in 1939 
entitled “Relics of Barbarism,” a survey 
of funeral and burial customs and of the 
high cost of dying. Mr. Foote sug- 
gested that a Memorial Fund be estab- 
lished, similar to the Swedish Flower 
Fund formed in 1921 to honor the dead 


In a more worthy way than with ornate 
‘floral tributes at the bier. 


Instead of 
sending flowers, friends donate money to 
the Fund. The Fund, in turn, sends a 
simple note to the bereaved, giving the 
name of the donor, but not the amount 
of the gift. 

The following statements explain the 
present Memorial Fund of this church: 
“Purpose: To provide a means for a 
lasting tribute to those members of the 
society who have devoted themselves to 
the welfare and advancement of liberal 
religion in this community. 

“Administration: The fund shall be 
administered by the Board of Trustees 
of the First Unitarian Church of Stock- 
ton. Proceeds of the fund are to be 
applied to the building fund.” 


Provmencr, R. I. The nearest re- 
ligious neighbor to the Westminster Uni- 
tarian Church is Temple Beth Israel. 
When the synagogue burned, the board 
of trustees of Westminster Church, at 
the suggestion of the minister, Rev. 
Richard W. F. Seebode, invited the con- 
gregation to worship with them. Rabbi 
Morris Schussheim, who has recently 
celebrated the 20th anniversary of his 
rabbinate, delivered the sermon, and a 
special offering was taken as a gift for 
the Jewish congregation. 


Auton, Inu. The Social Action com- 
mittee of the First Unitarian Church, 
accepting the challenge of service, pro- 
posed opening the recreation room of the 
church to the many young people who 
have come to Alton, and who have little 
opportunity to get acquainted with each 
other and with other people in the com- 
munity. 


Buaine, Wasu. A debate in Ice- 
landiec was both educational and amus- 
ing at the annual entertainment. Rev. 
A. E. Kristjansson and Rev. H. E. John- 
son were the debaters, the former the 
affirmative speaker, and the latter the 
negative on this subject: “Is it decided 
that people think less today than they 
did thirty years ago?” 

The much-needed painting of the 
church is finished. Those who donated 
money and labor feel great satisfaction 
in the appearance of the building. 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Cuartes Rocrers GreDLER, son of 
Rev. Hazel R. Gredler of Norton, 
Mass., and Rev. Frank S. Gredler of 
New London, Conn., has the unusual 
honor of being recipient of six out of the 
ten prizes awarded upon graduation from 
Norton High School. Among them was 
the Wheaton award given each year by 
the Y. W. C. A. of Wheaton College to 
the boy or girl of the senior class “who 
exemplifies high character, excellent 
scholarship, devoted service, and out- 
standing leadership.” Charles will enter 
Cornell University this fall to pursue 
studies leading to the practice of medi- 
cine. 


Rocuester, N. Y. Mrs. Mary T. L. 
Gannett, the Honorary Minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, was given the 
honorary degree of Master of Humane 
Letters at the Commencement of the 
University of Rochester on June 16. 


Rev. Rout W. Brenner, formerly min- 
ister at Riverside, Calif., has become 
Dean of the Pacific School for the Min- 
istry in Berkeley, Calif. He will serve 
also as ‘associate professor of the Phi- 
losophy of Religion and Churchmanship. 


Rev. Grorce H. Wru1ams has re- 
signed at Rockford, Ill., to accept a 
position as assistant professor in Church 
History at the Pacific School for the 
Ministry. 


Senator Harotp H. Burton, for- 
merly mayor of Cleveland, O., and a 
member of the First Unitarian Church 
of that city, was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws by Oberlin 
College. 


Rey. Aron S. Girmartin has become 
minister of the Church of Our Father 
in Newburgh, N. Y. 


Mr. W. Watuace Buss, graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School in 
June, 1941, has accepted a call to the 
New North Church in Hingham, Mass. 


Rey. Rosert B. Day, minister in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., is chairman of the 
city’s Board of Social Welfare. 


Rev. Davi Ruys Wuau1ams of 
Rochester, N. Y., preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon entitled “Religion and 
the Use of Force” at the Meadville 
Theological School. He received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


Rey. Henry Wiper Foorr, S.T.D., 
minister emeritus at Belmont, Mass., re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
_ at the Meadville Theological School and 
gave the address at the school’s 97th 
commencement, on the subject, “Symbol 
and Significance in Worship.” 
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Rev. Wirr1am W. Lewis of West- 
wood, Mass., will become minister of 
the Keene Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of Keene, N. H. 


Rev. E. Burvetre Backus of the 
Indianapolis church has been elected 
president of the Indiana Society for 
Mental Hygiene. 


New Hampsuire UNITARIANS met 
for a two-day session at the Exeter Inn 
on June 28 and 29. The New Hamp- 
shire Associate Alliance opened the pro- 
gram with a picnic, followed by a busi- 
ness meeting at which Mrs. Bertram J. 
Harriott, president, presided. A devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney of Peterborough. 
Rev. Wilna L. Constable, formerly of 


‘Needs Religious Liberals.” 


Cape Town, So. Africa, was the speaker. 

Unitarian young people met at 3 p. m. 
for a business meeting and an outing at 
a nearby beach. 

Dancing directed by Maj. Earle Goss 
of Franklin followed the banquet at the 
Exeter Inn on Saturday night. Mr. 
Frank B. Frederick spoke on “America 
The church 
service on Sunday was conducted by 
Rev. Carl Storm, minister of the Ex- 
eter church, and the sermon was 
preached by Dean Clarence R. Skinner 
of Tufts College School of Religion. 

The feature of the afternoon session 
was a dramatic presentation of the work 
of the Unitarian Service Committee for 
European refugees given by the Uni- 
tarian Little Theatre of Manchester. 
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Joseph Priestley House for Unitarians 


N a fine old garden in Germantown, 

Philadelphia, stands the home for 
aged Unitarians and other liberal Chris- 
tians, known as the Joseph Priestley 
House. A spacious stone residence with 
a broad piazza, it is ideally suited for 
its purpose, and is located near the Ger- 
mantown church. 

The idea of a home in the vicinity 
originated with a group of women in the 
chureh who labored faithfully through 
many years to accumulate a fund for 
the purpose. All the churches of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference have given 
liberal financial support, and all are rep- 
resented on the board of trustees. 

Through the generous legacy of Wil- 
liam L. and Estelle T. Sullivan, a wing 
has been recently added, incorporated 
architecturally in admirable style. In 
this wing there is a well-equipped in- 
firmary with two beds, a bath, nurse’s 
room, and diet kitchen. With the ex- 
ception of a few articles, this unit was 
furnished as a memorial by friends of 
the late Helen Myers Tate. 

It is the earnest hope of the trustees 
that legacies and memorials will continue 
to augment the endowment fund so 
that there will be income other than 
that derived from the paying residents 


to care for some of the aged who may 
be impecunious. Priestley House is a 
boarding house, and there is a range of 
charges according to the special features 
of the accommodations available. The 
House is now filled to capacity. 

Every year when the annual appeal is 
sent out to the churches of the Confer- 
ence, a good response testifies to sus- 
tained interest. Linen showers and sil- 
ver teas elicit contributions to household 
needs; even heirloom silver has found its 
place on the dining tables. This gener- 
osity demonstrates in what esteem and 
affection the friends who live at the 
House are held. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Wise is the matron 
in charge of the Home. The presidents 
who have served are Dr. George E. 
Nitzche, Mr. Arthur Shrigley, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, and Mrs. Oscar E. 
Mertz. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick said, “The 
test of life in every realm is not a fine 
beginning but a powerful continuance.” 
Those to whom the success of Priestley 
House is a prime concern wish it this 
powerful continuance, and commend it 
to the Unitarian fellowship as a beloved 
charge. 

Auice H. Mertz 
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Service in the Summer 


$e eaten 7 Sees ‘ 


Ay, 


Fraternity Farm, in the hills of Ashby, Massachusetts 


ADVENTURE 
IN FRIENDSHIP 


UNE 1941 ushered in the sixth season 
at Fraternity Farm, situated in the 
hills of Ashby, Mass. “An adventure in 
friendship” is this, where city folk of 
adverse circumstances can find relief 
from summer heat and crowds. 

Rey. and Mrs. Chester A. Drummond 
are the genial hosts, and they have pro- 
vided a cultural and religious back- 
ground in this charming Colonial home- 
stead. The house was built in 1769 and 
at present accommodates 12 guests. The 
‘living rooms, where games, books, pic- 
tures, and flowers, carefully chosen, are 
in abundance, the bedrooms tastefully 
furnished, the spacious dining room, and 
the spotless kitchen all provide a per- 
fect background for a country vacation. 
The great barn opens wide doors for 
children’s frolics. Close to the house is 
a mountain brook running the entire 
length of the farm, and in its flow is a 
natural pool for bathing. 

Mr. Drummond, who is minister-at- 
large for the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches with his headquar- 
ters at Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, 
brings to this “retreat” the young people 
from the Chapel and its neighborhood. 

Of this summer work of the Frater- 
nity he writes: “At no point along the 
line of our advance against the forces of 
disintegration within the communities 
we serve, is our cause strengthened so 
mightily as at our Vacation Centers. 

“Communion with nature, the en- 
ccuragement to creativeness of mind and 
spirit, stories by the fireplace, the good- 
night prayer around the piano at can- 
dlelight—these and many another op- 
portunity for the release of youth’s nat- 
ural sense of awe and wonder are re- 
solved into lasting influences. 

“Nourishing and plentiful food served 
at regular intervals and with regard to 
table manners is to many of our guests 
a new experience. From lifting up their 
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eyes unto the hills and walking by the 
still waters come adventures that will 
gladden and uplift their lives. 


“Here also is a sanctuary for adults; 
here many a tired housekeeper and 
mother gets her only vacation. To 
others it is the one cultural and friendly 
contact of the year.” 


CHURCH 
VACATION SCHOOL 


A most significant activity in the pro- 
gram of Neighborhood Church in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., is the Vacation School. 
Meeting for three hours in the morning 
fer five days in a week over a period of 
four weeks, it offers a total of 60 hours 
for each pupil. This is 50 per cent 
more time than is devoted to the work 
of the church school during the entire 
year. 

The school is inter-racial and inter- 
denominational. The major racial groups 
are White, Japanese, Indian, and Ne- 
gro. Last year a total of eight nation- 
alities and thirteen denominations were 
registered, with an attendance of ninety- 
odd pupils over 15 days. 


THE FRUIT AND 
FLOWER MISSION 


Seventy-two years ago a group of 
women met in the vestry of the old 
Hollis St. Unitarian church to make 
bouquets of the flowers sent in from 
suburban gardens to be distributed to 
the sick and lonely in Boston. The 
work began from the experience of Miss 
Helen W. Tinkham, who, returning daily 
from teaching in Milton, walked through 
the city streets carrying baskets of flow- 
ers from the Milton gardens. Children 
would run up and beg so hard for blos- 
soms that she sought for means to link 
the abundance of country beauty with 
city needs through service and friendli- 
ness. 


free by the railroad companies. 
1925 the use of a room at Horticultural 


From such small beginnings came the 
Fruit and Flower Mission sponsored by 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches, a philanthropic organization 
composed of delegates from different 
Unitarian societies in Boston and vicin- 
ity. This service has grown in scope 
and usefulness through the years. 
Churches, garden clubs, civic organiza- 
tions, and individuals support the Mis- 
sion, but the actual work is accom- 
plished by many faithful volunteers and 
one paid worker. 


On week-day mornings throughout the 
summer months, hampers filled with 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables are sent 
from more than thirty communities in 
Massachusetts, transported to Boston 
Since 


Hall has been given by the trustees of 
the Horticultural Society, and this room 
is the headquarters of the Mission, 
where year-round activities are con- 
ducted. 


Garden clubs sending flowers to the 
Hall arrange them in small vases that 
can be placed on bedside tables in the 
hospitals. At the close of the gladioli, 
iris, peony, and dahlia shows in the 
Hall, the Mission receives the flowers, 
and after bunching sends them to 
Homes, hospitals, and to the many shut- 
ins whose only outlook is over paved 
streets and brick walls. 


To the North End Union (a settle- 
ment house and an agency of the Be- 
nevolent Fraternity) are sent small 
rcoted plants for window boxes, as well 
as fruit, vegetables, jellies, and canned 
goods. Other distributing centers are 
the South Bay Union, the Robert Gould 
Shaw House, and Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
where the morale of the people in the 
neighborhood is built up by these choice 
gifts. Many appreciative letters are re- 
ceived, such as the following: “I am 
seventy-two and have not been out of 
the house since 1929. Life does not 
bring a great deal of happiness my way, 
but you and your kind workers have 
done much for me with your flowers and 
goodies.” “The flowers were so 
lovely,” writes an Englishwoman whose 
relatives are in London. “I can go to 
bed now and think of flowers instead of 
bombs.” A blind woman speaks of | 
“the beauty I received from the blos- 
soms.” 

From the United States Naval Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, Mass., comes this word: 
“The flowers have been such a bright 
spot in the wards and have given so 
much pleasure to the patients.” 


About 700 hampers are received dur- 
ing the summer, and 450 baskets are 
filled and distributed in the holiday sea- 
scn and at Easter. Many Unitarian 
women are members of the committee in 
charge of the Mission, headed by Miss 
Ethel E. Hudson of Dorchester, with 
Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott the executive sec- 
retary, and Miss Agnes B. Hudson the 
recording secretary. 


Srar Istanp. Alliance women from 
16 states, approximately 200 in number, 
came to the most popular of the Shoals 
Conferences this summer. Alliance 
Week, July 19-26, presented the oppor- 
tunity, first of all, for the branch mem- 
ber to learn about Unitarianism from 
the lecturer of the week, Rev. Duncan 
Howlett of New Bedford, Mass. Topics 
for his lectures included “What Uni- 
tarianism Is,’ “The Message of Uni- 
tarianism since the Dawn of Time,” “The 
Difference between Beliefs and Faith,” 
and “The Faith of a Unitarian.” 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was the chapel preacher, and 
gave five morning talks. 


The practical work of the General 
Alliance was demonstrated in a model 
Alliance meeting, and was discussed in 
various formal and informal conferences 
by Committee Chairmen. 


On Sunday Dr. Charles E. Park was 
present to conduct the communion sery- 
ice in the chapel and give the morning 
sermon. That evening Dr. Charles R. 
Joy described his work with refugees in 
Europe. 


Miss Edna Merritt, contralto, and 
Mr. Howard D. Harrington, tenor; pro- 
vided music; Miss Bessie Doherty gave 
the “Story Telling” program. The ban- 
quet which winds up each week was 
festive and delightful, with Mrs. John 
W. Baker of Providence, R. I., the toast- 
mistress, and Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton the speaker. 


The committee in charge represented 
five states and was headed by Mrs. 
Hugh MacDougald of South Windsor, 


Conn., chairman. 


The 45th year of Unitarian meetings 
on the Isles of Shoals and our 25th year 
of ownership of Star Island were ob- 
served by the General Conference with 
a special anniversary program in charge 
of Mr. Carl B. Wetherell and Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. 


A feature of the week-end of July 
26-28 was the consideration of the in- 
terests and needs of the Southern New 
England Council, the latest section of 
Unitarian America to enter seriously 
upon the task of regional responsibility. 


Rey. A. Powell Davies gave a series 
of morning lectures on “Religious Ideal- 
ism and American Destiny,” including 
“American Preparation for Dominance 
in Leadership” and “American Leader- 
ship in the Coming World Society.” 
Two addresses followed by discussion 
were given by Professor Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, chairman of the Department of 
Government of Harvard University, on 
the state of the world today and the 
state of the nation. Rev. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow, II, was chaplain for the 
week, conducting morning chapel serv- 
ices. 


The annual meeting of the Summer 
Meetings Association of which Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge is president, was 
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Three Presidents at Geneva: 
Richard Kuch, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
Edward P. Furber 


July 


_ Conferences 


Chairman 
was Rev. 


held on Friday, August 1. 
for the General Conference 
Dan Huntington Fenn. 


Norrs-Westr Instirute. With the 
city of Portland, Oregon, flower-bedecked 
for its annual Rose Festival, delegates 
from the seven churches in the North- 
west were welcomed by Rev. Richard 
M. Steiner and his Institute committee. 
The religious education conferences un- 
der Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler were work- 
shop sessions, with delegates planning 
program procedures, curriculum, and 
worship techniques in the light of the 
local situation. Evening panel discus- 
sions on “Youth Action Programs,” 
“Unitarian Advance,” and ‘What Shall 
We Teach Our Children about God?” 
developed many practical aspects. 

Afternoon Alliance meetings were un- 
der the able leadership of Mrs. Charles 
S. Hart. Rev. Rol W. Benner preached 
the sermon at the closing session, at 
which more than 150 worshiped in the 
beautiful Church of Our Father, which 
is known to this area as the cathedral of 
Unitarianism. 


Srespins Institute. The San Jose 
Y. M. C. A. Camp high up in the red- 
wood forest of the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains was the meeting place of the “Steb- 
bins Institute of Religion.” The strong 
youth section of 25, the active Alliance 
group of 25, and about 35 church-school 
workers showed that Universalists and 
Unitarians approved the program. 


Stimulating lectures by Dr. Caldecott, 
Mr. Kuebler, and Dr. Westwood, youth 
section discussions on “World Affairs,” 
and the panel discussions on “Practical 
Ideas for Making the Church Vital” for 


Alliance women kept all thinking of ac- 
tion to be taken by the church. A 
quiet walk by candlelight to the moon- 
lit cathedral of redwood trees preceded 
Rev. Rol W. Benner’s readings and 
prayers at the end of each day. 


Ipytuwitp Conrerence. “A Family 
Conference” of recreation, work, and in- 
spiration for Unitarians and Universal- 
ists was the aim at Idyllwild. The 150 
religious liberals in southern California 
who attended now testify to the power 
of religion at work. Young people led 
the morning chapel; children played and 
lived enthusiastically. Young and old 
studied and discussed “Religion and the 
Growth of the Mind,” “The Church and 
Its Children,’ “How Not To Be a 
Cynic,” and “Handcrafts.” All hiked 
over wooded trails. A service beside a 
mountain stream, with candles for guid- 
ance, ended each day’s program. 


Laxe Geneva. Wooded hillsides on 
a beautiful lake, perfect weather, a stim- 
ulating program of thought and action, 
plus a goodly fellowship of 300 Unitari- 
ans—such was the Lake Geneva Con- 
ference of 1941. 

Each day began with morning chapel, 
and it was good to hear 300 Unitarians 
singing lustily. There were sixteen 
courses to choose from, and the choice 
was not easy, for there was so much one 
wanted to take in! Athletic and social 
activities filled the afternoons and eve- 
nings, and each day ended with a bon- 
fire on Conference Point. The sound of 
“taps” echoed throughout the woods, 
and a long procession of campers gath- 
ered for a simple service. 


Poconos. A gathering double that 
of last year’s was the Pocono record for 
1941! One hundred and thirty-five Uni- 
tarians from the Middle Atlantic area 
came to the thousand-acre woodland of 
Lutherland in the Pocono mountains of 
Pennsylvania for the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute program. There was a 
memorable address by Dr. Eduard Lin- 
deman on World Affairs; he and Powell 
Davies, in his daily lectures of the week, 
threw out a challenge which could not 
easily be denied. Church-school teach- 
ers were encouraged and strengthened 
by their contacts with the faculty. 

The Poconos group has a traditional 
candlelight service. Each night the pro- 
cession slowly wends its way through 
the pine grove to the clubhouse, guided 
by steady candlelight shining through 
the window panes. 


Rowe Instirutr. Rowe campers 
discovered much about Religion during 
Institute week. The family consisted of 
ten children, fifteen older campers, 
eleven faculty and staff members, and 
a few guests. Everything was done to- 
gether: morning chapel in the little 
church in the village, study hour in the 
library, classes in the Town Hall, and 
meals together at “Bonnie Blink,” with 
everyone taking turns at serving the 
table and helping with dishes. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 


Nominations and Resolutions for 1941 Biennial Conference; 


Changes in Association Staff; Proctor Builds Boat Shop 


cryspreeracree  t o 


HE Nominating Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association an- 
nounces the following nominations, to 
be voted on at the Biennial Conference 
in Pittsburgh on October 30: 


Moderator—To serve for two years be- 
ginning October, 1941—Philip Nash, 
President of University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Commission on Planning and Review 
—To serve for four years beginning 
October, 1941—Rev. Charles E. Snyder, 
Litt.D., Davenport, Iowa; Albert Boy- 
den, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


Business Committee—To serve for 
two years beginning October, 1941— 
Judge H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; Frank B. Frederick, Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts; Rev. Donald’ Har- 
rington, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Alfred R. 
Mellor, Weston, Massachusetts; Rev. 
George A. Riley, Rockland, Massachu- 
setts. 


Program Committee—To serve for two 
years beginning October, 1941—Mrs. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Stephen P. Cabot, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. A. Powell Davies, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey; Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 

‘D.D., Chicago, Illinois; Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

Nominating Committee—For a term 
of four years beginning October, 1941— 
Roland B. Greeley, Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Edward F. Rowse, 
Washington, D. C. 

In accordance with the requirements 
of the by-laws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, all resolutions to be 
acted upon at the business session of the 
Biennial Conference in Pittsburgh on 
October 30, must be filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Business Committee, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
on or before Thursday, September 18, 
1941. Each resolution or other business 
matter should bear the name and ad- 
dress of its sponsor. 


Article VII, Section 6, of the Associa- 
tion’s by-laws reads as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon 
all resolutions or other matters to be 
presented for action at any annual, bien- 
nial, or special meeting of the Associa- 
tion (except such matters as are pro- 
vided for in these by-laws) , and, except 
by consent of a three-quarters vote of 
those present and voting at the meeting; 
only such matters as have been pre- 
sented to the Business Committee at 
least 42 days prior to the meeting shall 
be considered.” 
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MBE‘. Christina Gray-Smith, in recent 
years the Managing Editor of the 
Christian Register, presented her resig- 
nation from the Association staff on 
July 12, 1941. For several years Mrs. 
Gray-Smith has been a member of the 
headquarters staff in different capacities. 
She began her work in August, 1927, as 
assistant in the Publications Department, 
and later as assistant to Mrs. Jessie 
Donahue, then Publicity Director and 
Editor of the Unitarian News Letter. In 
January, 1937, she became a member of 
the Christian Register staff, where she 
continued under several editorial ad- 
ministrations to give to its management 
her wise and efficient executive ability. 
She was married to Rey. Rowland 
Gray-Smith, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Sharon, Massachusetts, 
in December, 1939. 

Energetic, efficient, ready and quick 
to adjust to the many changes she ex- 
perienced in her work, loyal to her ideals 
and faithful to those with whom she 
worked, Christina Gray-Smith will be 
missed by her friends at headquarters 
and by all who found in her office a 
cordial greeting. 


ME. Arthur D. Nash joined the staff 

of the Treasurer’s office of the 
American Unitarian Association in June. 
He has had seventeen years of experi- 
ence in the life insurance business in 
Boston. Active in many denominational 
affairs, he was secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Club for three years, and superin- 
tendent of the Church School of the 
Church of the Disciples for six years. 


During August Headquarters will be 
closed every week day except Saturdays 
at 4 p. m., and all day Saturdays. Visi- 
tors will be cordially welcomed. 


Boys learn = 
boat build- § 
ing at Proctor 
Academy 
under expert 
direction |_> 


PROCTOR Academy is building a new ~ 

boat shop made possible by gifts 
from a number of prominent Unitarians 
and other friends of the school. The 
new boat shop is to be a two and one- 
half story building, 48 x 44 feet, and 
will house the school’s well-known work 
in boat building. For the past several 
years, the school gymnasium has been 
used for this work, and the school au- 
thorities feel that it should again be 
used as a gymnasium and that adequate 
locker rooms and showers should be 
added to improve the school’s recrea- 
tional facilities. The construction is be- 
ing carried on with the school’s able 
superintendent of property, Mr. John 


‘Rivers, as foreman. 


In the original plans for the school’s. 
development as listed under the Proctor 
Plan Drive, there was provision made 
for raising a fund of $40,000 to build a 
gymnasium. After. long consideration 
and with the advice of Mr. Henry D. 
Sharpe of Providence, it seemed wise to 
Mr. J. Halsey Gulick, the headmaster, 
to avoid adding a large sum to the 
annual upkeep of the school by building 
a relatively inexpensive boat shop and 
remodeling the old gymnasium. The new 
building will include more floor space 
for the boats and a more convenient ar- 
rangement for machinery than did the 
old one, and plans have been made to. 
remodel the gymnasium with modern 
showers and lockers which will enable 
the school to get all uniforms and play 
clothes out of the dormitories. 


The estimated cost of the new boat 
shop and the remodeling project was put 
at the economical figure of $7,000, of 
which a generous donor agreed to give 
$3,500 if the sum could be matched with 
$3,500 raised from other sources. This 
offer was made on June 6, and Mr. 
Gulick set June 28 as the deadline for 
this particular project. Thanks chiefly 


to the initiative of Mr. Gulick and the 
generosity of many old and some new 
friends, the money was raised two days. 
before the expiration of the time allotted. 


_ life, prosperity, blessedness. 


iG not the assertion of “a wide diver- 

gence of opinion on the point of view” 
of the Germantown Friends somewhat 
misleading? I believe that an over- 
whelming majority would sign their peti- 
tion. How can any one object to it 
without repudiating the Christian faith? 

‘Doubtless there are individuals among 
us who think collective homicide some- 
times justifiable. But against the “by- 
products” the Lieutenant-Colonel Rev. 
Abbot Peterson mentions—phases of 
self-abdication, an attitude Unitarians 
are not wont to admire—should be 
weighed the products of war. These are 
fear, hate, devastation, moral collapse, 
social disintegration, irreparable loss 
through untimely death by human 
hands or by famine and pestilence. 

In contrast the way of good will for 
which the Friends petition is the way of 
Their im- 
partial ministry to victims of war has 
required courage, toil, sacrifice, but not 
the degradation of killing fellow men. It 
has brought them assurance that they 
are children of God, the God whose name 
is Love. It has won for them universal 
honor. Not a government on earth does 
not trust and respect them. Beautiful 
upon the mountains are their feet. I 
covet for our fellowship like distinction. 

Henry W. Pinkham, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


OW soon is our Unitarian Church 
going to jom with them on that 
“stony and uphill road leading to true 
peace and freedom ....to a peace 
based on justice and equality of oppor- 

tunity for the people of all nations”? 
Do we not have here what Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington calls in his anniversary 

sermon, “patterns of creative life”? 
Augusta C. Trumpler, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


FEW will have any desire to take issue 

with the ideals and the hopes for 
peace which are expressed in the letter 
from the Germantown Meeting of 
Friends, and no one will doubt their 
sincerity and good will. But many of us 
question the wisdom of the two policies 
which they propose. 

A mediated peace presumes an honest 
intention on the part of the belligerents 
to abide by their pledges. Nazi Ger- 
many has never demonstrated such 
honesty. ... We need only look at 
Europe to see what happens to those 
who believe a Nazi promise or accept a 
Nazi peace. 

None of us can contemplate with 
equanimity a starving Europe, but food 
is a munition of war. Every pound of 


food we send to occupied Europe re- 


into aiding our enemies. 


leases an equal amount for German use, 
and thus our humanitarian sympathies 
betray us, as the Nazis intend they shall, 
Whether 


_ American butter, for example, goes di- 
rectly to Berlin or whether it goes to 


b 


' 
: 


_ Copenhagen and Danish butter is then 
sent into Germany, the effect will be the 


vy? 
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REGISTER READERS 
DISCUSS QUAKER 
PEACE APPEAL 


In the July Register the Editors printed 
a letter from the Germantown Monthly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends appealing to the President and 
members of Congress to mediate peace 
and feed the starving peoples of the 
world. Inviting comment from our 
readers, we received and print herewith 
a symposium of replies. 


same. Can we afford to feed a power 
whose avowed aim is the destruction of 
all that we cherish? When the menace 
of totalitarianism is wiped from the face 
of the earth, but not before, we may— 
nay, we must shoulder the task of a ma- 
terial and moral rehabilitation _ of 
Europe. Until then all our strength 
should go into winning this war in which 
we are already engaged. 
Warren B. Walsh, History Department, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNDAMENTALLY there can be no 
understanding with any government 
which is predicated upon the negation 
of all that we regard as fundamentally 
necessary for a Christian society. ... 
It does not take much imagination to 
realize what the results would be if the 
United States should seek to intervene 
and suggest peace with these interna- 
tional criminals. There would be a most 
demoralizing effect upon the hearts and 
minds of the British people. We would 
be, and rightly so, considered as first as- 
sistants to the Nazi gang. . . 

Will. the Friends ever realize that 
whatever offer of decent conduct is made 
to the Nazis and their ilk is considered 
by them not as a basis for decent as- 
sociation for men, but as a confession of 
weakness, to be taken advantage of by 
further acts of aggression? . . 

It is most lamentable that this un- 
awareness of reality should still prevail. 

Larry S. Davidow, 
Detroit, Mich. 


LIFE is not simple, and often we can- 

not choose between outright good or 
evil, but must choose that which in our 
judgment acts for the greater good. In 
the present crisis in the human world it 
seems clear to me that to let Hitler & 
Co. have their will can only lower the 


world by successive steps into a condi- 


tion of ‘economic, irreligious, political, 
national, and even mental slavery, 
which will obliterate for long times all 
we love of liberty in religion and life. 

I find in the innermost of my being 
that it is my duty to oppose this pro- 


cess, and I can see no other way now 
than that we of the U. 8. A. impose our 
armed strength against it, and do it now. 
But I find it our duty too to look for- 
ward to a time when the war has been 
won, and when we without hatred make 
a peace that will create a better social 
and economic order in the world than we 
have had hitherto. A Union of demo- 
cratic countries like the one Clarence 
Streit advocates would solve the interna- 
tional relations, but it should be re- 
enforced by economic reforms. 
Oswald E. Helsing, 
Harlingen, Tex. 


S it not a Christian duty to fight evil? 

Is there a greater evil in the world to- 
day than Hitlerism? .. . 

It seems to me that the letter of the 
Germantown Friends cannot be _ too 
severely condemned, and that to apply 
the remedy they advocate would be 
equivalent to an encouragement of the 
Hitler virus, which can then spread un- 
hindered and might eventually over- 
whelm the whole world. 

B. W. Begeer, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


HOSE who will keep the United 

States out of a peace in which, to be 
more specific by using the words of 
Woodrow Wilson, “There must be, not 
a balance of power, but a community of 
power; not organized rivalries, but an 
organized common peace,” are, in large 
part, not motivated by idealism but by 
the most narrow kind of nationalism. 
There are those who want us to stay out 
of either a war or a peace involving 
Europe and to let it die the death it 
choses, who would have us shut our eyes 
and close our hands over what we’ve got, 
who wear “Made in U. S. A.” buttons, 
who dismiss a League of Nations or a 
Federation of Democracies proposal as 
foolishly idealistic before they seriously 
examine it, . . . who can see no farther 
than New York Harbor, San Francisco 
Bay, or 1941. Imagine these people let- 
ting the United States mediate a peace 
involving “Justice and equality of op- 
portunity for the peoples of all nations” 
(including the United States)! . . 
The directness of the relationship be- 
tween the “simple teachings of Christ” 

. and the problems of our highly- 
organized western civilization is not as 
clear as words sometimes make it sound. 
War and violence are not the only cases 
in point. What is the relationship be- 
tween. the teachings of Christ and a sys- 
tem of free competing enterprises, own- 
ing a house in the country, making a 
foreclosure, buying a new car, unem- 
ployment, or calling the police? .. 
How can we interpret such a phrase as 
“a Christian world order”? 

I suspect that the President was not 
greatly enlightened by this item in his 
mail. 

J. Donald Johnston, 
First Unitarian Church, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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ANY a church sexton and not so 

many members of “Committees on 
Buildings” or “House and Grounds” 
know the real meaning of the old say- 
ing—‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
Many an astronomer and not so many 
ministers know full well the meaning of 
orderliness. Orderliness in the universe, 
in all the relationships of cause and ef- 
fect, in the heavens and on earth, we 
demand. But cleanliness and orderliness 
in our churches, that’s different. 

If yours is the average church, and 
just for the moment assume it is even 
though you know that yours is far 
above the mean, make August “clean-up 
month.” Then on the “Sunday after 
Labor Day” when new people start 
coming to your church they won’t be 
disturbed by the petty evidences of un- 
tidiness that, like mildew, rots the sturdy 
structure of the church as it covers the 
foundation timbers. Then, when the 
Alliance Fair demands every inch of 
space, the nooks and corners that have 
long been cluttered with the hymn books 
“we discarded in 1914” and the proper- 
ties for The Pirates of Penzance—all this 
crowded space will be available. And 
how much better it will be when you 
want to get out the properties for the 
Christmas Pageant, if they are packed 
away in order and not lost under the 
“left-overs” from the last rummage sale. 


Clean-Up Month 


Yes, make August “clean-up month.” 
Perhaps your church budget won’t stand 
the cost of the necessary repairs, paint- 
ing, new carpets, new lighting fixtures, 
and the other things you have long 
wanted, but it won’t cost anything to do 
the cleaning that will give your church 
and parish house a new and fresh at- 
tractiveness. For those who seldom, if 
ever, see every room, closet, and cup- 
board in the building, here are a few 
suggestions. 

First, imagine that you are a stranger, 
and walk into the vestibule of your 
church. If yours is an average church 
you will notice at once that the free 
literature rack (or table) is in a bad 
state of disorder. 

If there is a drawer in the table it is 
probably full of last Easter’s calendars 
and old copies of the program for 
Family Sunday last November. You 
might question the value of that um- 
brella rack as a permanent decoration. 
It could be put out only when needed. 
If you have a guest book, a new blotter 
pad and a better pen would impress 
your guests more favorably. And on the 
table with the guest book a vase of 
flowers—you have them on the hall table 
at home when guests are coming. There 
may be some very good reason for the 
pictures on the vestibule walls; if there 
is, then the glass should be washed and 
the frames dusted. Be sure that your 
church calendars and free literature and 
your minister’s printed sermons have an 
attractive setting, © 
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“CLEANLINESS. 
IS NEXT” 


Then go on into your church. Re- 
member, you're pretending to be a 
stranger who has come to worship and 
to learn about your kind of religion. 
Take a look at the hymn-book racks. 
There are probably a few Children’s 
Sunday calendars tucked away behind 
the books and surely a few old calendars 
peeking up from under the pew cush- 
ions. If your church is in New England, 
there are a few old hassocks that are 
pretty badly worn, and some of them 
might be removed. Look through all 
your hymn books. Remember the first 
Sunday in June was Children’s Sunday, 
and little children sometimes scribble 
on whatever they have in their hands. 
And those few torn pages could easily 


be repaired now before they get any . 


worse; some of the girls in the Y. P. R. U. 
could do that. The aisle carpets 
may be a little worn and torn on the 
ends. Cut them off and turn the ends 
under. Examine your lighting fixtures. 
They are very important. A few dead 
bulbs here and there indicate a care- 
lessness which the stranger finds divert- 
ing. Can you see the hymn _ boards 
from every pew in the church? Per- 
haps you could if some of the old worn 
cards were renewed or the lighting im- 
proved. Is there anything in the chancel 
or on the pulpit which is distracting? 
Study the balance of the arrangement of 
furniture and fixtures. 


In the Pulpit 


On the whole the church auditorium 
is in fairly good condition; at least so 
it appears to the stranger. But now go 
up into the pulpit. Throw away those 
notices about the church picnic last 
June that are still there, and that old 
marked-up order of service. Put that 
box of hymn-board numbers some place 
where it won’t add to the confusion of 
the minister’s side of the pulpit. And 
turn the pages of your pulpit Bible. 
It may cost a considerable sum to have 
it rebound, but the careful hands of 
some member of your Alliance can patch 
and mend its torn pages with transpar- 
ent tape. Those wires for the reading 
lamp and the acousticon could be tacked 
down and the switches properly labeled. 
But most important of all, be sure the 
pulpit is clean, and that there is a place 
for the few books and water glass sup- 
posed to be there—and nothing else. 

And now go into that room in the 
parish house or the church that opens 


into the church auditorium or chancel. 
Call it whatever you like, it is probably 
the “catch-all” for your church. Here 
you will find a little bit of everything— 
old choir music, a few odd vases, an um- 
brella or two, an assortment of gloves, 
a collection of books and old Church 
School materials. And this is probably 
the room from which your minister and 
choir come directly into the church to 
lead in the Order of Service. 

And now go through the parish house, 
the Sunday School rooms, the organ loft, 
the church parlor, and the kitchen. Re- 
member that if you don’t get into all 
these places regularly, the children prob- 
ably do. They are making up their 
minds about the church. Not con- 


‘sciously perhaps, but very definitely. 


Are they learning to think of the church 
as a musty old attic, cluttered up with 
hand-me-downs, or a modern up-to-date 
institution where the artistic orderliness 
of the environment is consistent with the 
ideas, facts, and theories that they learn 
there? While you’re thinking about the 
children, how about some bicycle racks 
outside, and some children’s-size coat 
racks inside? 


Especially the Cellar 


But before you stop, be sure you have 
covered every nook and corner, every 
drawer and cupboard, and especially the 
cellar. Perhaps your insurance rate is 
as high as it is just because of those old 
pews that are piled up down there. Or 
aren’t they pews? Think what a fine 
place the basement would make for a 
Boy Scout room—a cub-pack den, a 
woodworking-handicraft shop, even a 
good storeroom if it were cleaned out. 
And once a good “Committee of House 
Cleaners” gets started there’s no stop- 
ping. Someone will want to furnish the 
paint—and perhaps the labor—for the 
kitchen walls, and new oilcloth for the 
shelves. Someone else will want to build 
a new closet for the choir gowns and 
the minister’s gown, too. And some new 
shelves for the choir music. And surely 
someone will volunteer to keep the ves- 
tibule and literature table in order! 

Then go out of doors. Does your 
church look inviting to the passer-by? 
Is your lawn cut? Do your bulletin 
board and Wayside Pulpit tell correctly 
and attractively who your minister is 
and when your church services are held? 
Can it be read from an automobile in 
the street? Is it lighted at night? Is a 
stranger welcome? How about the 
planting? -It’s not too soon to solicit. 
bulbs for fall planting, so that next 
spring you will have flowers blooming 
in the church yard. And what a dif- 
ference that will make to the children! 

The church is the House of God, the 
place where we go to commune with the 
highest and the finest that we know. 
The place where we believe man can 
best reach out for that which is beyond 
his grasp. Orderliness and cleanliness 
are primary requisites! E. M. B. 


Tract Commission 


Plans New Literature 


EVERAL years ago an orthodox min- 
ister, while waiting in the Unitarian 
Church office in a mid-southern city to 
tell the Unitarian minister what was 
wrong with his liberalism, chanced to 
pick up a free pamphlet of the American 
Unitarian Association. While he waited 
he read. The Unitarian minister might 
have kept him waiting purposely; no one 
will ever know. But many Unitarians 
today know that that orthodox minister 
who came to disparage Unitarianism 
went away greatly impressed with a new 
kind of religion. Soon afterwards he 
was completely converted to Unitarian- 
ism, and for many years has been one of 
the outstanding leaders of the Unitarian 
Fellowship. 

Many another tale could be told of 
the power and influence of the Associa- 
tion’s free literature in turning hun- 
dreds of persons to an adequate and 
tenable religious philosophy. One of the 
primary purposes of the Association as 
stated in its charter is the publication of 
free literature. For over one hundred 
years its Publications Department has 
been distributing throughout America 
and to several foreign countries as many 
as three hundred thousand free pam- 
phlets per year. With the help of the 
Post-Office Mission of the General Alli- 
ance, these pamphlets have gone directly 
to thousands of individuals who have no 
contact with any church, as well as to 
churches for free distribution. 

The Tract Commission of the Asso- 
ciation met in Boston on July 7 and 8 
to review the present catalogue of free 
publications and to make recommenda- 
tions for the publications program for 
the coming year. Those present were: 
Messrs. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Balti- 
more, Md.; Everett M. Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; A. Powell Davies, Summit, N. J.; 
Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass.; Duncan 
Howlett, New Bedford; Mass.; Edward 
W. Ohrenstein, Hinsdale, Il.; Robert J. 
Raible, Greenfield, Mass.; and Mrs. 
Moses H. Williams, Worcester, Mass. 
Other members are: Mr. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Frank B. 
Frederick, Milton, Mass.; and Mr. Frank 
W. Scott, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Following plans first formulated in 
1938, the Commission proposes a fur- 
ther reduction in the total number of 
tracts by the elimination from the list of 
twenty-two which because of content or 
style are no longer suitable. The Com- 
mission has a very carefully planned 
program which, when publication funds 
are adequate, will supply the needs of 
churches in all sections of the country as 
well as the direct mail outlet of the 
Post-Office Mission and the Publications 
Department itself. 

The Commission recognizes the great 
need for special introductory Unitarian 
literature, especially for distribution by 


churches in the South and Southwest. 
In this category the Commission pro- 
poses to continue most of the tracts on 
Jesus, the Bible, and doctrinal subjects. 
Certain of the oldest publications, such 
as Channing’s Baltimore Sermon, Emer- 
son’s “Divinity School Address,” and 
Parker’s “The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity,” will hereafter be listed 
as “Unitarian Classics,” and for these 
there will be a charge of five cents each. 

Because of the very limited funds 
available for publications for the coming 
year, the Commission cannot publish all 
the new tracts that are needed, but 
manuscripts on the following subjects 
are being solicited and will be published 
as soon as possible, provided present 
costs prevail: 

The history of Unitarianism 

Basic principles of liberal religion 

Introduction to Unitarianism 

An unbeliever goes to church 

‘'The layman’s point of view on religion 

Immortality 

Tragedy and courage 

Prayer 

The social application of religion 

The importance of the church 
The Commission would be glad to con- 
sider for publication any manuscript on 
the above subjects submitted by Chris- 
tian Register readers. 


Church Schools 
Must Step Ahead 


HE important place which the Com- 

mission of Appraisal in 1936 assigned 
to education in the program for our 
fellowship met with general approval of 
the churches. 

In Unitarians Face a New Age, we 
find the keynote of the appraisal: 
“Religious education is central—for bet- 
ter or worse—in the Unitarian move- 
ment. If it is well handled, the denom- 
ination as a whole will prosper; if it is 
neglected, or handled without imagina- 
tion or generous support, the entire de- 
nomination will suffer. Precisely the same 
thing applies to a parish church, where 
a decisive test would be the level of re- 
ligious education in the life of the 
parish.” 

In the past five years there is con- 
siderable evidence of an increase of in- 
terest in and concern for our church 
school work. There is one problem, 
however, which we need to face more 
frankly. We can and must do something 
about the comparatively small numbers 
of children in attendance at our schools. 
Our success in ministering to the need 
of the younger generation of our church 
families is limited by the scope of the 
program offered and by the lack of con- 
tagious enthusiasm of numbers. 

The opening of the school year in 
September marks the beginning of a 
year’s enlistment campaign for 10% in- 
creased enrollment in our schools. Under 
the Church Schools Committee of the 


Association, literature and _ suggested 
procedures have been prepared to assist 
each school, regardless of size, to make 
a step forward. Taken carefully and 
seriously, each of the following steps 
will, we believe, lead to the goal of in-. 
creased enrollment: 

1. That an evaluation of a critical 
nature be made of the education pro- 
gram of your church, and the parish be 
officially advised of this appraisal. 

2. That every Unitarian family with 
children of school age be visited and ad- 
vised of your program for the year. 

3. That you arrange such meetings 
and prepare such literature as will make 
possible full co-operation of the parents 
and adults of the parish in your program 
of advance. 

4. That with the help of the Parish 
and Religious Education Committee the 
unchurched children who exist in large 
numbers in every community be dis- 
covered and personally invited to join 
our school. 


Wellesley Institute 


Discusses Democracy 


HE New England Institute of Inter- 

national Relations met for its tenth 
annual session at Wellesley College, June 
23 to July 5, one of the eleven insti- 
tutes being held this summer under the 
auspices of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee in co-operation with the 
Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational Christian Church. 

The general theme for the Institute 
this year was “World Democracy—How 
Shall We Build It?” 

One of the great needs is a dependable 
and predictable United States of Amer- 
ica. Beginning no further back than 
our leadership in the forming of the 
League of Nations and our subsequent 
refusal to join the League, our relation 
to foreign affairs has been continuously’ 
unpredictable and undependable. 

All the speakers agreed that the many 
causes leading into the present condition 
of conflict and chaos are all related to 
the materialistic nationalism which has 
dominated all the nations. 

Professor Taraknath Das, Hindu 
scholar now at the College of the City 
of New York, speaking for the Asiatics, 
and Professor E. de Lozada, of Bolivia, 
now at Williams College, speaking for 
the South Americans, declared that the 
great democracies as well as the autocra- 
cies have been guilty of an economic im- 
perialism which has exploited both the 
human and the material resources of the 
weaker nations on their continents, 

The various speakers agreed also that 
the intimate relation between business 
and politics which has always existed 
under cover must henceforth be brought 
out into the open and dealt with as a 
political and social problem of funda~ 
mental importance. 

Epwin SLocoMBE 
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' Saint’s Progress 


‘ The Keys of the 
p> 4 Kingdom. By A. 
| J. Cronin. Little, 
| Brown & Co. 
#) $2.50. 


Photo by Bachrach 


In the world of books, the appearance 
of a new novel by Dr. A. J. Cronin is 
an event of major importance. When, 
ten years ago, Hatter’s Castle was pub- 
lished, its power and originality at once 
attracted attention. Readers recognized 
that to the brief list of notable British 
fiction-writers a new name had been 
added; a legitimate successor to Steven- 
son and Galsworthy had arrived. Since 
then, this opinion has been amply justi- 
fied. In a succession of stories, pub- 
lished during the past decade, Dr. Cro- 
nin’s gifts have revealed a_ steady 
growth. With experience has come a 
surer touch, a deepening grasp on reali- 
ties, as well as a clearer insight into 
human nature. His plots have become 
more closely woven, while his powers 
of description, together with his sense 
of dramatic situations, have continued 
unabated. Over Hatter’s Castle, Grand 
Canary, The Stars Look Down, The 
Citadel showed marked improvement in 
almost every way. 


And now, from the same pen, comes 
a novel which is better than them all, 
beautifully written, interesting, forceful, 
timely, and rich in spiritual truth. 
What, in The Citadel, its author did for 
the medical profession, he has now done 
for the Christian ministry. In his earlier 
work, he dealt with the many-sided 
problems of medical ethics, picturing the 
various types to be found among physi- 
cians and surgeons, together ;with the 
part played by worldly ambitions, poli- 
tics, traditions, in medical associations 
the world over. Now, after the same 
fashion, his thesis is the church, espe- 
cially the evils of ecclesiasticism, cleri- 
cal ambition, and pride; the gulf, wide 
and often unbridgeable, which separates 
those who sit in the high places, guard- 
ians of the temporal interests of organ- 
ized Christianity, from the genuine 
saints who, humbly and obscurely, live 
the good life, striving for undefiled re- 
wards. 

In the present instance, the specific 
background is Roman Catholic, the hero 
of the story being a Scottish priest who 
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spends most of his life as a missionary 
in a remote district of China. Francis 
Chisholm is a saint. Or rather, he be- 
comes one. Born in a tiny Scottish 
fishing village, his happy childhood is 
interrupted by the untimely death of 
his parents. Thereafter, years of misery 
in a slum are followed by better days, 
school and college, the finding of his 


in Scotland and Spain, ending, finally, 
with an unsuccessful curacy in a factory 
town, under an uncongenial superior. 
Then follow his thirty-five years in 
China, filled with hard work, disap- 
pointments, triumphs, mingled with 
tragedy and various exciting experiences, 
whence he returns, at last, to Scotland, 
old and broken, to become pastor of the 
church of his boyhood. Measured by 
worldly standards, his career falls far 
short of success. By his fellow church- 
men, he is ever under suspicion of being 
queer. This because, essentially un- 
worldly, his dominant characteristics are 
unconventionality, undeviating honesty, 
and a sense of humor, always a danger 
among the unco guid. Moved by a 
spirit of good will, sane, charitable, 
“without malice and without hypocrisy,” 
which recognizes no limits of sect or 
creed, his is that rare thing, the sim- 
plicity which is toward Christ. Wholly 
lacking in guile, brave to the point of 
foolhardiness, awkward, clumsy, without 
social graces of any kind, but kind, gen- 
erous, above all, inordinately humble- 
minded, he counts himself a failure, an 
estimate with which his more successful 
colleagues unanimously agree. This serv- 
ant of God lives out his life from be- 
ginning to end, finding his sole satisfac- 
tions in duty done, hard tasks faithfully 
accomplished, a still and quiet con- 
science: 


With rare skill, Dr. Cronin builds up 
the personality of this warrior of the 
holy spirit; at the same time subtly 
suggesting the inevitable contrast be- 
tween the church temporal and the 
church eternal. In point of fact, this 
novel is a thrilling exposition of the 
text, “God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty.” The cast of 
characters of this little drama includes 
not a few striking people, exceedingly 
well drawn. The different types of 
priests, careerists, politicians, saints; the 
good Methodist missionary and his effi- 
cient wife, Aunt Polly, goodness incar- 
nate; the three nuns, especially Mother 
Maria-Veronica, the high-born German 


fee se a ere Sa 


lady, whose pride is finally vanquished; 
the Chinese merchant Chia; all these, 
and many others, are real people—in 


their veins runs the red blood of genuine 
life. 


In this penetrating study of develop- 
ing moral achievement and old age, there 
is not a little that suggests Good Bye, 
Mr. Chips. In our opinion, The Keys 


vocation, education for the priesthood, - of the Kingdom will prove to be an 


outstanding contribution to current lit- 
erature, on a par with Random Harvest 
and Mountain Meadow. Like these, it 
is good literature, and therefore emi- 
nently worth reading. 
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For the Working Pastor 


Pastoral Psychology. By Karu R. 
Stotz, Ph.D., D.D. Revised Edi- 
tion. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.50. 


The able author of The Psychology of 
Religious Living and other notable 
works on the psychological approach te 
life has here presented succinctly in 
272 pages the problems which occur in 
the administration of a parish. He dis- 
cusses the psychological approach to 
pastoral work, personality types and re- 
ligious experience, motives for person- 
ality changes, and cognate subjects. He 
gives due weight to the psychoanalytic 
treatment for those cases which require 
it, and a thorough talking-out of prob- 
lems. Like the present reviewer he feels 
that many problems of personality and 
successful living do not get solved be- 
cause they are not correctly or ade- 
quately presented. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
is that on Religion as a Rallying Center. 
It clears up many a doubtful point for 
the active pastor. It tells how to deal 
with the ubiquitous person who seeks 
to philosophize over his troubles rather 
than attack and grapple with them. 
Such a man “professes to have a theo- 
logical plummet long enough to touch 
the bottom of the central secrets of the 
universe,” while the “wise man stands 
in awe and reverence before the impen- 
etrable mysteries of life.” The ignorant 
man blames God or the universe for his 
troubles; the wise man accepts them as 
an integral part of life. “Religion is 
essentially God-consciousness ... God 
is the point of reference in the integra- 
tion of personality.” 

The book has a comprehensive bibli- 
ography and a good index. It should 
have a place on the shelves of the work- 
ing pastor. 


Water SAMUEL SWISHER 


A Scholarly Challenge 


Christ and the Christian Faith. By W. 
Norman Pirrincer. Round Table 
Press. $2.00. 


Christ and the Christian Faith is a 
piece of sincere and encyclopedic schol- 
arship. Its standpoint is from within 
the Anglo-Catholic circle. The author’s 
own frank assertion is that “it is in this 
Jesus who has correctly been inter- 
preted as the Incarnate Word of God 
that hope and confidence have been re- 
posed;” and, again, “Believing as we 
do that the traditional estimate of 
Christ is correct we seek to find reason 
for that estimate.” In other words, the 
church and the creeds have created, and 
will continue to create, the real Christ 
as much and as truly as he created 
them. Out of the church and the pro- 
gressive fellowship of believers the rich- 
ness of Christ develops. And this grow- 
ing reality brings with it, by compulsory 
progress, the essential doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Holy Spirit. In Pro- 
fessor Pittinger’s view the bare figure 
of “the historical Jesus,” the actual One 
who lived and walked in Palestine, is 
secondary to the Christ of the church. 
With reverence and devotion he drives 
his point home. And there is present 
also a sense, although not explicitly 
stated in “political” language, that the 
challenge to the present chaotic hour of 
he world resides in the Church-Christ 
idea. 

The author excludes much that seems 
essential to liberal theological thinking, 
but traveling with him in his own circle 
one is not left without profit. It is 
hard to see our present apparent failure 
of the Church-Christ idea and at the 
same time believe that it will bear the 
weight Dr. Pittinger asks us to put 
upon it. 

Something more seems needed. Nev- 
ertheless the book is a real contribu- 
tion, alive with awareness, and filled 
with spiritual yearning. 

GEORGE Seen PARKER 


Quiet Verse 


Flashing Wings. By Wuu1am PiumMER 
Fowter. Bruce Humphreys. $1.50. 


This first volume of poems by a Bos- 
ton lawyer and Unitarian draws the 
bulk of its material from the New 
Hampshire coast and is saturated with 
a love of the natural phenomena found 
in that state. Mr. Fowler has an ob- 
servant eye and he tells simply and di- 
rectly of what he sees, mostly in the 
sonnet form. The record of the seasons 
with their distinctive characteristics; the 
incidental portrayal of native humans, 
and the more frequent etching of what 
Francis of Assisi used to call “the lesser 
brethren,” fill these quiet pages. Lovers 
of the Isles of Shoals will find interest 
in the verses about Star Island (previ- 
ously published in the Christian Regis- 
ter) and “Duck Island,” as well as other 
scattered references. 


a 


A grave, reflective mind, alive to the 
beauty of earth, and no less alive to 
human idealism, finds its reflection here. 
The poet’s purpose is clearly stated: 


I worship Truth and Beauty, first 
of all, 
And Liberty,—for love of which I 
strive 
To help all those who from such 
worship fall, 
Within their lives these values to 
revive, 
Together with that spark from God 
above— 
Without which men are beasts— 
immortal Love! 
The few sonnets on _ international 
themes are strong and timely. 
Hersert Hircoen 


catherine 
OP ARAGON 


Queen of Tears 


Catherine of Ara- 
gon. By Garrett 
Martinety. — Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 
$3.50. 


Bah ema 


In the biography of England’s queen, 
Catherine of Aragon, the author has 
rendered a distinct service. The book 
gives evidence of careful and painstak- 
ing research, and copious references at 
the close enable the reader to verify its 
conclusions if he so desires. 

Catherine was the youngest daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. At the age 
of three, she was betrothed to Arthur, 

rince of Wales, and at the age of fifteen 
she was married. Arthur died almost 
immediately, before the marriage had 
been consummated, and Catherine was 
then betrothed to his younger brother; 
but seven years elapsed before the young 
prince was deemed old enough to marry. 
These seven years were character-mak- 
ing years for the girl-widow. Much of 
her later firmness and determination 
were due to the discipline of this period. 

Upon the death of Henry VII, his son 
ascended the throne as Henry VIII. He 
insisted that his marriage with Catherine 
take place immediately in order that she 
might share in the coronation. Eighteen 
happy years followed. And then, al- 
most without warning, Henry appealed 
to the pope for a divorce declaring his 
marriage to Catherine null and void 
and permitting him to marry another. 
Historians disagree concerning his mo- 
tives. Henry alleged that he had just 
been made aware that marriage with 
his deceased brother’s wife was a sin, 
and that his conscience would not per- 
mit him to continue in the relationship. 
His defenders maintain that he was 
afraid of what might happen if he died 
without a male heir. Others declare, 
and with this statement the author 
seems to agree, that Henry’s act was the 


result of his infatuation for Anne 
Boleyn. Catherine believed that he was 
being influenced by others, to their ad- 
vantage, and that when he discovered 
the truth he would return to her. She 
persisted in asserting that she was 
Henry’s wife and England’s queen, and 
that she would continue to obey him, 
except where such obedience involved an 
affront to her conscience or to her God. 
And so she besought the pope to deny 
Henry’s petition and thus save him from 
himself. 

Had the pope acted promptly, Henry 
might have accepted his decision, but 
the papal delay irked him. In the end 
he was proclaimed Supreme Head of the 
English Church, married Anne, and had 
her proclaimed queen in Catherine’s 
stead. ‘Then Rome acted, but it was 
five years too late. Had the pope acted 
promptly, would England have seceded 
from the Roman church? Or would the 
counter-reformation have succeeded and 
the unity of Christendom have been 
preserved? And would this have re- 
sulted eventually in a League of Na- 
tions, with religious sanctions, capable 
of insuring world peace? Interesting 
questions all, to which the book sug- 
gests an answer. 

Aucustus P. Reccorp 


Books for the Month 


Can We Keep the Faith? By James 
Bisserr Prarr. Yale University 
Press. $2.75. 

A philosopher’s realistic and objective 

analysis of the place of religion in a 

world of science and power. 


The Kingdom of God and the American 
Dream. By Suerwoop Eppy. Har- 
per & Bros. $2.90. 

The book is an interwoven picture of 
the three elements which have been in- 
strumental in the development of the 
history of America—i.e., the religious 
ideal, the secular dream of democracy, 
and the element of evil which has helped 
or hindered, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the destiny of these ideals. 


The Meaning of Revelation. By H. 
Ricuarp Niesunr. The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

Based upon the Taylor Lectures at Yale, 
1940. The belief in a personal God who 
reveals himself to man only through an 
act of self-sacrifice on the part of man. 
This act will bring a greater and more 
reverent faith. 


Books Received 


Song and Service Book for Ship and 
Field. A. S. Barnes & Company. 
Jud Goes Camping. By Berrnarp S. 
Mason. A. S. Barnes & Company. 
$2.00. 
It’s Fun to Make Things. By MartHa 
Parxuitt and Dororny SPAETH. 
A. S. Barnes & Company. $2.00. 
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FOR CREATIVE THINKING 


O anyone who attended any of the 

Unitarian institutes held throughout 
the country this summer, a very heart- 
ening and significant thing must have 
been apparent. This is the joy, the 
eagerness, with which everyone, child 
and grandparent, student and faculty 
member, entered into the spirit of the 
institutes—the spirit of happy learning. 
There were no long faces pulled at the 
amount of careful work and complicated 
details to be handled, or the many ac- 
tivities to be shared. 

Gayety was infectious and genuine, 
and “the lasting value of small delights” 
was shown in both the thoughtful plan- 
ning by the staff and the happy absorp- 
tion in those delights by the institute 
members. 


Nowhere was this: enjoyment more 
shiningly revealed than in the participa- 
tion in creative activities—the writing 
and enacting of stunts, the planning and 
producing of workshop programs, the 
building of lively discussions. Our church 
schools recognize that children do not 
get in their week-day education all the 
opportunities for creative activity, in art, 
music, drama, and literature, for which 
_ they hunger, and the best ones provide 

such opportunities. The institutes, 
whether consciously or not, also recog- 
nize that lack in the daily lives and 
work of adults, and the eagerness with 
which mature men and women responded 
to the opportunity to sing, to act, to 
write, suggests how valuable an insti- 
tute can be not only for giving expres- 
sion to the creative impulse, but also 
for suggesting an avenue of productive 
opportunity for churches during the 
whole year. 


In this connection, a lack or rather an 
opportunity for institutes may be sug- 
gested—the presenting of more material 
for creative thought and activity, of 
what, for lack of a better general term, 
might be called cultural programs. 

For there are needed more presenta- 
tions of music, art, and literature in sub- 
stantial form. And these things, even 
in their technical aspects, are religious 
in significance and values and inspira- 
tional in effect just as deeply as are 
prayers and courses in religious edu- 
cation. 

As a contribution to this need, the 
Register has planned a series of articles 
on the significance—religious, ethical, 
artistic—of modern fiction, biography, 
history, poetry, painting, and music, con- 
tributed by leading critics. The first of 
these articles is presented in the August 
issue, in the hope that it will stimulate 
the reading and thinking of individual 
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readers, and contribute to the discus- 
sions of church organizations. 


Miniprep Bor 


THE UNKNOWN WORKER 


OW often a person reading a bio- 

graphical sketch in the morning 
paper notices the phrase, “an active 
worker in the so-and-so church.” Those 
few words tell much. They hint at days 
when the office worker crowds his lunch 
hour with telephone calls about the com- 
ing Laymen’s League program; when 
the home-maker stacks her breakfast 
dishes so that she can be prompt in get- 
ting to the Alliance for a day of sewing 
new curtains for the church parlors; 
when the business woman fills a pause 
with plans for her Sunday morning 
pupils. 

Sometimes these newspaper accounts 
tell of offices held in a church, but more 
often just “active worker” is the correct 
description. Work without credit, and 
a great deal of it, is needed in every 
church. 

The church is an individual’s other 
home. And just as he is concerned over 
the spirit and condition of his own 
household, so the true church member 
is concerned over the spirit and condi- 
tion of his church. He knows that the 
effectiveness of his church depends on 
the number of people who feel that con- 
cern. As in democracy, its health, is in 
proportion to the active interest of its 
members. 

No church is so large that the in- 
dividual member is not important. And 
no church is so small that individual 
efforts do not bring results. 

What does it mean to work for one’s 
church? Beyond the superficial but 
human pride in such factors as the 
building’s appearance, as the decorating 
scheme, as the neat setting for Sunday 
School classes, as the attendance at 
church suppers—beyond all these there 
is the satisfaction that comes from help- 
ing create a second home for people 
whose first home is not always right. 
For, where the church is an outlet and 
a meeting place for happy, adjusted 
people, it is also, and importantly, a 
guide and a haven for people in distress. 

Sometimes they need the minister’s 
personal interest, sometimes the stimula- 
tion of the Sunday service. Sometimes 
they find their release through working, 
through taking part in the myriad of 
church activities. Whatever means they 
find, they have this help because of the 


outgoing, unselfish, and wnheralded 
church workers. Theirs is the glory of 
real religious achievement. Yes, and 


even the fun. 
ExisaBetH Lupron 


A PRACTICAL MINISTRY 


N June 15, All Souls’ Church, New 

York City, ordained as Associate 
Minister Mr. Laurance I. Neale, a man 
who had achieved a position of high 
responsibility in the business world. I 
have known Mr. Neale since Harvard 
days and can testify to his deep interest 
in religion and the church. When Dr. 
Simons’ was taken ill, Mr. Neale volun- 


_teered to take charge of the church of- 
- fice, arranging programs and _ activities, 


consulting with individuals, engaging 
preachers, and occasionally occupying 
the pulpit himself. In addition to such 
valuable services, there were others that 
he might well have performed, such as 
marriage, which he could not for lack of 
the state’s requirement of ordination. 


That the Free Church ought to recog- 
nize the operation of the Spirit, that 
great prophets such as the herdsman 
Amos had no formal preparation for pro- 
claiming the word of God, was a con- 
tention of Edward Everett Hale which 
caused consternation in school circles 
zealous for a thoroughly trained minis- 
try. The ordination of a layman to as- 
sist in the work of the church has other 
justification today, with the elaboration 
of the work of the ministry. My own 
experience convinces me that educators, 
psychologists, businessmen, might well 
be counted among the staff of the clergy 
of a city church and lift from the one 
disciplined to utter the prophetic word, 
parts of the many-sided burden which 
other training would equip far better 
than the best theological education. I 
know what a business career has done 
to make effective the work of the assist- 
ant at the Church of the Saviour. 

Since June 15, All Souls’ has an 
Associate Minister and functions with- 
out interruption to the day of the choice 
of the minister with whom Mr. Neale 
will be associated. If all the gifts 
whereby “he gave some to be apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evan- 
gelists; and some, pastors and teachers 

. .” were necessary in St. Paul’s day 
for “the building up of the body of 
Christ,” I am persuaded that they are 
much more necessary in our day of neg- 
lect, indifference, and active opposition. 
Of course St. Paul adds the caution that 
each must pursue the function for 
which he is equipped. In a well-staffed 
church this becomes possible. As over 
against the spectacle of young curates 
running around bungling tasks they 
know nothing about, the practical ap- 
plication to the ministry of “the priest- 
hood of all believers” .may greatly 
strengthen the necessary organized life 
of religion. 

Joun How .anp Lae 


—— 


To the Register: 

The advertisement of the New Eng- 
land Anti-Vivisection Society in the July 
number of the Christian Register has 
disturbed me very much. Why should 
the paper belonging to religious liberals 
promote the ideas of fanatics attempt- 
ing to impede medical science? 

Perhaps the person responsible for ac- 
cepting that advertisement did not stop 
to consider its implications. I would 
suggest that you inquire of some one of 
your neighbors on the faculty of the 
Harvard Medical School for information 
as to what it would mean if animal ex- 
perimentation were prohibited. 

To be sure animals are sacrificed, as 
they always have been, to promote hu- 
man health. However, people who eat 
meat or wear leather and fur have no 
argument against the use of animals to 
combat disease. 

I hope this advertisement will be dis- 
continued. 

Alice C. Evans 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 


To the Register: 

I have read all the letters of approval 
in my July Register, hoping to find a 
single dissenting voice published! I read 
Dieffenbach’s editorial, and found it 
amusing to read “The people will surely 
not complain that there is anything in 
the Register over their heads, or that 
the subject matter in a single instance 
is outside their proper range of reading.” 
That is a most illuminating statement to 
come from a member of the elite, super- 
intellectual body of Unitarians. The old 
Register was not “over my head,” and 
it did not bore me. It was dynamic and 
purposeful, stimulating and challenging. 
It represented something you could BE- 
LIEVE in and WORK for. It was 
SINCERE, earnest, determined. It was 
IMPORTANT. It meant something to 
all mankind. It represented what a re- 
ligion OUGHT TO BE: What religion 
has GOT TO BE IN THE MAKING 
OF THE NEW WORLD TO COME 
AFTER THIS WAR. 

IT DO have a CONVICTION and a 
FAITH in the sort of Unitarianism that 
the OLD REGISTER represented. 

Anne Estelle Orr 

Dallas, Texas 


To the Register: 

Subscription renewal but I hardly 
know why. 

- William E. Ritter 
Berkeley, California 


To the Register: 

The Christian Register WITHOUT 
Llewellyn Jones is of NO interest to me. 
His editorials had for me the freshness 
of a thoughtful layman. His articles on 
“Poetry and Devotion” afforded me 


ty, 


great pleasure. 
his special numbers on religious confer- 
ences, his light touch and gaiety of 


His selection of articles, 


spirit made the Register a favorite 
among the religious publications that 
come to me. Can we afford to lose Mr. 
Jones? Please discontinue my subscrip- 
tion. 
Rabbi David B. Alpert 
Lawrence, Mass. 


To the Register: 

If the changes contemplated by Presi- 
dent Eliot and the Board of Directors 
are carried out, this will definitely be 
my last subscription to the Register, 
and you need not send me a notice of 
expiration next year. 

F. Cudworth Flint 

Hanover, N. H. 


To the Register: 

My fears are confirmed—‘Unitarian 
Horizons” has been substituted for “Ir- 
responsibilities.” 

I wonder if one of the “practical dif- 
ficulties in the road toward the effective 
organization of religious liberals” is the 
effort to use some of the principles of 
democracy in running our affairs? 

No talk of “committees” who are to 
“maintain the traditional liberties of our 
Unitarian press” will change the fact 
that the change from the old, to the new 
Register, was made in a high-handed and 
undemocratic way. 

The only thing left to do is to say: 
please cancel my subscription. 

R. A. Sabin 

Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 

I prefer having the Christian Register 
put into the hands of a Board of Jour- 
nalism rather than have it controlled as 
a house organ of the A. U. A. Every 
Unitarian should subscribe to it and 
build it up to a vital voice of truth- 
seeking, and liberal, sane Christianity. 
Mr. Jones did a good job. 

Charles C. Wilson 

Holyoke, Mass. 


To the Register: 

Please discontinue my subscription to 
the Christian Register . . . After trying 
it out for three years I find I am not a 
Unitarian, and if I was, I would not 
know what I was. 

John W. Newsom 

Gary, Indiana 


In addition to the above letters, the 
Register has received 20 letters of 
favorable comment since July 1, in ap- 
proval of the new format and _ policy, 
the different departments, the style and 
contents of the Register. The following 
letter from Mr. Harold H. Burton, 
United States Senator from Ohio, is 
typical of these letters. 


To the Register: 

Please accept my congratulations upon 
the appearance and the attractive way 
in which the Christian Register is now 
being prepared. I have examined with 
interest the June and July issues, and I 
feel sure that this publication will be ot 
value to the denomination. 


Harold H. Burton 
Washington, D. C. 


How Trees Drink 


(Continued from page 255) 


If you wish to see water pulled 
through the stem of a plant, put some 
red ink into the water in a vase. Place 
a piece of celery or a long stemmed car- 
nation in the water. Overnight, the 
stalk of celery or flower will , but 
you should find out for yourself. 

To make blueprints, get blueprint pa- 
per from an architect friend or from an 
art supply store. Keep it carefully out 
of the light until you are ready to make 
the print. 

Have on hand a piece of window glass, 
and a stiff piece of cardboard the same 
size, a couple of large paper clips, and a 
dishpan full of clean water. Place the 
leaf, or flower or leaf skeleton, or roots, 
whatever you wish to have a picture of, 
on the glass, and quickly spread the 
sheet of blueprint paper over it (shiny 
side down). 

Then place the cardboard over the 
leaf and fasten the whole thing together 
with two large paper clips so that it will 
hold tight and still. Then lay the glass 
frame out in the sunshine somewhere. 
If the sun is bright, you should leave it 
only a couple of minutes. If the sun 
is clouded over, the printing will take 
longer. You can tell it is time to bring 
the glass in if the paper begins to turn 
grayish. 

Then take the glass frame out of the 
sun and take it apart. Plunge the blue- 
print paper into the clean water and 
leave it there for five minutes or longer. 

Then take the paper out of the water. 
Spread it out smooth on blotting paper 
or on a newspaper and let it dry in the 
shade. 

Don’t be discouraged if at first you do 
not succeed. 


If you like this story on trees, remem- 
ber that there are many more just as in- 
teresting that will be ready in the fall 
for boys and girls to take home with 
them from Church School. There are 
seven more leaflets on trees, and others 
on stars, dewdrops, snowflakes, salt crys- 
tals, snails, goldfish, lima beans, and 
other fascinating things.. The leaflets 
will be for those who will be studying 
common things in the world around us. 
The teachers will use a book entitled 
How Miracles Abound by Bertha Ste- 
vens. Ask your teacher about these leaf- 
lets, published by the Beacon Press. 
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Conferences 


and Youth Workers 


VER two hundred Unitarian young 
people attended the 23rd annual 
conference of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union held at Star Island, N. H., 
June 28-July 12. Conspicuous this year, 
under the chairmanship of Forest K. 
Davis of Cambridge, Mass., was the em- 
phasis upon practical youth leadership 
for our Unitarian churches throughout 
the country. Representing 99 churches 
in 17 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada, the conferences were or- 
ganized on the basis of a lecture on 
leadership methods followed by a series 
of five workshops where experimental 
demonstration projects were carried on 
by trained leaders in the respective fields 
of worship, program building, social ac- 
tion, drama, and new techniques. A 
workbook of materials prepared by the 
delegates in these workshops will be 
made available at an early date. 
Morning speakers on youth methods 
were Prof. Frank W. Herriott of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, 
during the first week, and Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman of the Unitarian Youth 
Commission, Boston, during the second 
week. The afternoon talks on the rocks 
were given by Rey. Robert A. Storer of 
Dorchester, Mass., and Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, D. C. 


A memorial service for the submarine 
O-9 disaster victims was conducted July 
3 in historic Gosport Chapel, by a Coast 
Guard seaman and a young woman dele- 
gate. 

Lighted only by candles, the old rock 
seamen’s chapel was thronged by young 
people who heard George Wilson, Sea- 
man Second Class, of Jamaica Plain and 
of Coast Guard Station No. 14, read a 
tribute to the crew of the ill-fated under- 
sea craft. “The sea has taken the life 
of those whose glory lay not in great- 
ness but in the cheerful and ready way 
they followed everyday tasks. Their 
life is a challenge to us. The fate of 
the O-9 will become part of the herit- 
age of remembrance on these shoals.” 

Louise E. Winston, also of Jamaica 
Plain, took part in the service arranged 
by Elizabeth Hunter of West Roxbury, 
Mass., who conducted the worship pro- 
grams for the conference. 


The Charmian Powwow, held at the 
Monterey Inn, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., 
June 19-23, reached a new record of 
participation and interest this year. 
Started nine years ago as a project of 
All Souls’ Church School, Washington, 
D. C., for its young people of high- 
school age, it has grown until this year 
six churches were represented: Norfolk 
and Lynchburg, Va.; Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, and Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Washington, with an attendance of 65. 

“Our First Line of Defense” was the 
general theme of the lectures and dis- 
cussions. 
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Rev. Edmund Opitz of Har- 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


CARLETON BROWN 


Dr. Carleton Brown, minister of Unity 
Church, St. Cloud, Minnesota, from 
1894 to 1897, and at Helena, Montana, 
from 1897 to 1900, and a Medieval Eng- 
lish scholar of international fame, died 
at Montclair, New Jersey, June 25, in 
his seventy-first year. Although not in 
the active ministry since 1900, Dr. 
Brown kept his fellowship in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 

Dr. Brown taught at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege for twelve years, for four years at 
the University of Minnesota, and finally 
in 1927 became professor of English in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Science 
at New York University. At his re- 
tirement in 1939 the university awarded 
him an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. He was presented by Chancel- 
lor Chase as “a scholar’s scholar,” and 
was cited for his “fine teaching and pro- 
ductive research.” 

Dr. Brown was 


a fellow of the 


Medieval Academy of America and of 
the National Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. He was an honorary member of 
the Early English Text Society and the 
Bibliographical Society, both of London. 

One of the foremost scholars of his 
time, Dr. Brown was an_ extremely 
modest man. Honest, bold, and persist- 
ent in his search for truth, he always 
uttered his convictions with restraint 
and with a respect for those who dif- 
fered with him which went somewhat 


-beyond even that of the traditional 
liberal. He 


was no “isolationist,” 
hemmed in by his academic specialty, 
but was on the contrary a thorough-go- 
ing liberal and progressive, never clouded 
by the conventional and never weighed 
down by the traditional. Gentle in his 
criticism, ever ready to commend the 
man in the pulpit for his genuineness 
and courage, sweet of spirit, abiding in 
his affection, undismayed in his living, 
Dr. Brown made an ideal parishioner. 

Norman D. FLetcHer 


risburg gave two talks on “The Fortifi- 
cation of Our Minds.” He proposed the 
use of an “oxometer,” a machine for de- 
tecting the “bull” in contemporary 
speaking and writing. “The Fortifica- 
tion of Our Emotions” was discussed by 
Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington. 
Mr. Gilbert A. Phillips of the University 
of Pennsylvania, leader of the young 
people in the Germantown Church, 
spoke on “The Fortification of Our So- 
cial Organization.” A lively and inter- 
esting question-discussion period  fol- 
lowed each talk. Six committees, on one 
of which every young person at the 
Powwow served, prepared and presented 
reports summarizing the lectures. 

The Sunday morning service, as well 
as special services on the other days, was 
conducted by Rev. Robert W. Sonen of 
Norfolk, Va. His sermon was entitled, 
“A Goal for Living.” By vote of the 
Powwow, the offering was given to the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 

The spacious grounds of the Inn, a 
near-by lake, and Caledonia State Park 
provided opportunity for all sorts of 
recreation. Robert Scott, a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union, whose presence was evi- 
dence of connection with the larger 
movement, said it was one of the best 
conferences he had attended, though it 
might not be wise to apply Mr. Opitz’s 
oxometer to this statement! 


Staff Changes 


After three years as secretary to the 
Executive Director of the Unitarian 
Youth Commission, Miss Constance 
Lane leaves 25 Beacon Street to accept 


a secretarial position at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Miss Lane 
came to Unitarian headquarters in 1938 
during the reorganization of the Uni- 
tarian Youth Commission. A large part 
of her time has been spent in the effi- 
cient management of an office concerned 
with a variety of administrative activi- 
ties — college centers, correspondence, 
publications, field trip schedules, and in- 
terviewing of young people active in the 
leadership of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. Her talent for friendship 
and understanding, especially with young 
people, will be sincerely missed, and 
her services as a loyal and interested 
young Unitarian will not be soon sup- 
planted. Her advancement will be a 
source of pride to her many friends on 
the headquarters staff. 


Miss Elizabeth S. Hunter of West 
Roxbury, Mass., was appointed Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union at the July 5 
meeting of the Board of Directors. She 
will begin her duties September 1. A 
graduate of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Miss Hunter has recently done 
graduate work at Boston University. 
She has held positions in religious edu- 
cation in the Unitarian churches in 
Wellesley Hills and South Natick. For 
several years she has been active in the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and 
in 1940 she was chairman of Young Peo- 
ple’s Week Committee. She has for 
seven years attended young. people’s con- 
ferences at Star Island, and this sum- 
mer she also attended the Lake Geneva, 
Lake Erie, and Rowe (Connecticut Val- 
ley and Worcester Week) Conferences. 


DIRECTORY 


Religious, Educational, Social. 
and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support 
of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


UNITARIAN MEN! 


Start now to lay your plans for a year of 
activity in your local church! 


An organized men’s club will help—a League 
chapter even more so, as it will have the advan- 
tage of bulletins, information, and personal con- 
tact from League Headquarters. 


League dues to the central organization are 
now greatly reduced. 


Write today for assistance in getting a League 
chapter or men’s club organized in your church! 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Sunday School Teacher—It is the 
duty of everyone to make at least one 
person happy during the week. Have 
you done so, Billy? 

Billy—Yes. 

Sunday School Teacher—That’s right. 
What did you do? 

Billy—I went to visit my aunt a 
couple of days, and you can bet she was 
happy when I went home. 

—Boston Globe 


Tt was the first day of a new term, 
and the teacher asked a small girl in 


her class—a new _ pupil—what her 
father’s name was. 
“Daddy,” replied the child. 


“Yes, I know,” said the teacher. “But 
what does your mother call him?” 
“She doesn’t call him anything,” was 
the quick reply. “She likes him.” 
—Stray Stories 


Three boys were boasting. Bill, son 
of an author, said: “My father can write 
a story in two hours and sell it for $10.” 
Jack, his father a small time bookie, 
said: “My father can put in a few hours 
at the races and come home with $100.” 
Harold’s father was a local parson, and 
the boy was not to be undone. “My 
father,” he said, “stands up in the pulpit; 
he talks for half an hour; and then it 
takes six men to carry the money up to 
him.” 

—Tulsa World 


One of our Unitarian ministers was 
recently challenged to extemporaneous 
speaking. He was invited to give the ad- 
dress at a Parent-Teachers meeting in a 
small Minnesota town. But he found 
that half the town officials preceded him. 

After two and a half hours of listen- 
ing, he wrote a note to the chairman, 
saying, “MY SPEECH IS DYING BY 
INCHES.” After another hour, the 
chairman introduced the minister, and 
announced, “The title of his speech is 
‘Dying by Inches.’” 


The proprietor of a store in a small 
Essex town at the mouth of the Thames 
has a sign in his window saying: 

“This shop is open. 

“In case of invasion it will be closed 
for half an hour.” 


Rastus: Did you know dat Jonah was 
three days in the stomach of a whale? 

Sam: Dat ain’t much. Mah uncle 
was longer dan dat in de stomach of an 
alligator. 

Rastus: Yo’ don’t say! 

Sam: He’s dere yit. 


How long? 


Usher (arousing member at church 
service): You paid for a pew, not a 
berth, Brother Jackson! 

—United Presbyterian 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
200 Rooms 


No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water........ $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath ..........-.+ee-++ 2.00-2,50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


intel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets, Bos- 
ton. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Summer Sunday Services at 11 a. m. August 3 
—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. August 
10—Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, S. T. D., 
Chaplain, Camp Edwards. August 17—Rev. Wal- 


ter B. Pedersen, Meadville, Pa. August 24— 
Rev. Charles G. McCallister, Bulfinch Place 
Chapel. August 31—Rev. Robert Cummins, 


S. T. D., Supt., Universalist General Convention. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday services 
at 11 a.m. August 3—Rev. George L. Parker, 
formerly minister of the Keene Congregational 
Society, Keene, N. H. August 10—Rev. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. D. D., First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
August 16—Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset, Mass. August 24—Rev. Charles 
R. Joy, S. T. D., Commissioner, Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committtee. August 31—Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe, First Unitarian Church, Lynchburg, Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL_ SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Union 
Services during July and August. Sundays at 
11 a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence 
C. Staples, executive secretary. 


Classified Advertising 


CHOIR GOWNS $3.75 each 
Black Poplin, Pleated. Academic Style. 
Grey Poplin Used Gowns $2.50 each 
Write for Leaflet 
Lindner—425 C. R. Seventh Ave., 


York 
a7) 


New 


gw to attend Seq, 
pax N GENERAL CONFERL 


of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO ON 


“The General Conference shall review the outlook and work of the Unitar- 
ian movement and shall advise the several agencies of the movement m 


Write to E. M. Baker, the light of their common objectives.” 
25 Beacon St., Boston, 


for information con- 

cerning Conference October 27 # 30, 1941 

Tours to Pittsburgh via ; ’ ee 

Washington, Great Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

ic LP neds mere at Conference Headquarters HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
ional Park, Norris : 


eee ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES ON RELIGION AT WORK TODAY 


the Tennessee, Ohio, TI ; 
PECTS ATEN te Task of the Church in the Present 7 Pat Yan teas t 
and Mississippi Rivers, Crisis. Leader: Rev. Watitace W. Ros- What Do Unitarians Believe? Leader: 


with stops at St. Louis, Sine. St Paul Minn Ja Rev. Dan Huntineron Fenn, Director, 


Louisville, and Cincin- ae : Department of the Ministry, American 
nate’ Goals of Religious Education. Leader: Unithrtan “Associate 


Rey. Witu1am B. Rice, Dover, Mass. 
These tours are under 3 ‘ 


ea SE OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP 


of. Boston, Mass. 
Plan an automobile party of delegates from your church 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


“Suppose some boy who had just received his call to 
Government Service should come to you tonight and ask 
for ten short readings—poetry and prose—that he could 
take with him to read over and over again to keep his mind 
on the real and permanent values of our democracy during 
his term of service; what would you give him?” 


That’s the question asked of twenty representative min- 
isters who had had notable experience with young men. LIBERTY 1840 


The material they submitted has been carefully edited. 
The result is this little book 
THINK ON THESE THINGS 
Blue or Khaki cloth 50c Paper edition 25c 
THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


* * 


Recommended by American Unitarian Association 


